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Presentation 



This report was presented and discussed at a 
seminar on ‘The secondary education curricu- 
lum in Latin America: the views of specialists’, 
which took place at the Buenos Aires headquar- 
ters of UNESCO’s International Institute for 
Educational Planning (IIEP) on 2 and 3 Septem- 
ber 1999. It also incorporates information and 
comments put forward at the seminar by partici- 
pants from Argentina, Chile, Uruguay and 
Brazil. 

The purpose of the report is to initiate dia- 
logue and international co-operation with re- 
spect to new global trends and secondary educa- 
tion curriculum changes in Latin America in the 
decade of the 1990s. 

It is divided into seven chapters preceded by 
an introduction, which briefly surveys the ques- 
tion within the context of Latin American educa- 
tional reforms and the institutional characteris- 
tics of individual countries in the region. 

The first chapter looks at some of the main 
changes occurring in the world and the new 
challenges these represent for the education of 
young people. Chapter II puts forward some 
considerations regarding the shape that is being 
given to new curriculum material to meet these 



challenges in the context of Latin America. 
Chapter III focuses briefly on a few key features 
that are giving a renewed identity to secondary 
education, especially competencies and the de- 
velopment of personalities. Chapter IV gives 
suggestions regarding the characteristics of offi- 
cial curricular elements in the 1990s. Chapter V 
looks at the impact of curriculum changes at 
present and highlights the tensions apparent in 
new curriculum proposals, in relation to conti- 
nuity and innovation in disciplines and curricu- 
lum content, in the teaching of other languages, 
in the adoption of alternative forms of curricu- 
lum and in the connection with youth cultures. 
Chapter VI outlines some of the concerns which 
are emerging in countries where the process of 
curriculum change is already well advanced, 
basically those related to the institutional com- 
ponent of change. Lastly, Chapter VII contains 
clarifications and explanations arising from the 
dialogue among specialists, together with some 
suggestions for exchange and co-operation be- 
tween Latin American countries and teams and 
institutions in other parts of the world, espe- 
cially through UNESCO’s International Bureau 
of Education. 
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Introduction 



The decade of the 1990s in Latin America has 
been particularly creative in terms of educa- 
tional reforms and innovations. Little by little, 
new needs, expressions and practices have be- 
gun appearing at all levels, together with new 
arrangements of education systems, though at 
different rhythms and through different initia- 
tives. 

This movement is beginning to extend to sec- 
ondary education, according to the stages of 
education systems that were devised towards the 
end of the nineteenth century as non-compul- 
sory preparation for university or for entry to the 
labour market (Mueller, Ringer & Simon, 
1992). For some decades now, these secondary 
education stages have followed on from a period 
of primary education lasting more than five 
years, which has itself been undergoing a pro- 
cess of transformation and extension (Bras- 
lavsky, 1995). 

Before the 1990s, considerable importance 
was attached to the position of each level or 
cycle within the education system and to the 
boundary lines between them. At present, con- 
cern appears to be shifting to other issues. It is 
no longer a matter of trying to establish the iden- 
tity of each of the old levels of the education sys- 
tem, including secondary education, or to decide 
the best point at which to divide one from the 
other. Instead, interest has shifted towards defin- 
ing an educational package that lasts twelve 
years, organized so as to avoid sudden transi- 
tions between its various stages and aimed at 
providing the whole population of the country 
with basic education. 

As a result, there is an increasing tendency to 
assume that what is important is avoiding young 
boys and girls having to face sudden transitions 



between institutional models created for differ- 
ent purposes and catering for different social 
classes and sectors. The basic package of 
twelve-year general education for all may now 
be organized in cycles of different durations ac- 
cording to socio-economic conditions, tradi- 
tions and even the individual preferences of edu- 
cational communities. 

There is also a tendency to assume that any 
division decided upon between stages may 
prove better or worse depending on the context, 
and cannot be applied uniformly in all countries 
or even throughout one country. The diversity of 
structures — which used to be considered a her- 
esy opposed to equity — is now being seen as an 
alternative way of achieving more relevant 
forms of organization suited to different popula- 
tions, that is, as a possible tool of positive differ- 
entiation with which to build a higher form of 
equity. 

To achieve this, it has to be ensured that the 
type of education promoted through curricula 
does not on account of these organizational dif- 
ferences further reinforce existing inequalities 
between students due to their origins. 

In a situation where structural questions are 
losing their relevance and in order to avoid refer- 
ring to any of the levels in the old structure of the 
education systems, another term has to be found 
to discuss secondary education. The meaning 
adopted for the purposes of this report will be 
‘education for young people between the ages of 
12 and 18’. 

For institutional reasons related to the role 
played by the State in the organization and sup- 
ply of secondary education, Argentina was the 
first country in Latin America that tried to de- 
velop a policy of improving the quality of 
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secondary education — as far back as the mid- 
1980s. The implementation of this policy was 
then interrupted when responsibility for second- 
ary schools was transferred from the nation to 
the provinces. Nevertheless, some of the prob- 
lems remained under discussion and were 
brought up again in the provinces towards the 
end of the 1980s and beginning of the 1990s, 
and on a national scale towards 1995. 

In a second stage, other countries joined the 
movement in favour of the qualitative improve- 
ment of secondary education, particularly Chile 
and Uruguay. 

At present, the majority of Latin American 
countries are starting to place the question of the 
transformation of secondary education on their 
agenda. Brazil, Peru and Bolivia, in particular, 
have begun to prepare programmes for improv- 
ing and expanding secondary education and 
have attained different stages of development. 

But beyond the stages and strategies adopted 
by each country in its efforts to expand and 
transform secondary education, they have all 
given prominence to the question of renewing 
the curriculum. This issue has attracted increas- 
ing intervention and interaction at the various 
institutional levels of government, i.e. national, 
provincial and even municipal. 

In the major federated countries, curriculum 
development has been taking place simulta- 
neously on different levels, that is, on a national 
level, at the level of individual provinces and 
states, and in establishments embedded in their 
local environments. In countries with a unified 
structure, on the other hand, the provincial or 
departmental aspect does not take on the same 
dynamism, so that changes tend to arise from the 
connection and interpenetration of national poli- 
cies and institutional innovations. In this new 
dynamic, it is not as clear as it was a few decades 
ago at what level the responsibility lies for the 
content of education, seen as the core of 
the school curriculum. 

Historically speaking, it was assumed that re- 
sponsibility for defining the main content of 
education lay with the State. The curriculum, as 
an arrangement of educational content, was to 
be the heart of the national educational plan. But 
this assumption was questioned as a result of the 
powerful expansion, decentralization and reallo- 



cation of budgetary responsibilities that oc- 
curred in Latin American education systems. In 
some countries at the present time, the main re- 
sponsibility for defining the curriculum rests 
with the State, while in others it lies with the 
provinces. This difference is reflected in the le- 
gal status acquired by national curricula in each 
country. 

Nevertheless, some common tendencies have 
been emerging in the production of curricula be- 
yond the political level, which in formal terms 
carried the greatest responsibility. 

The fact that common tendencies have ap- 
peared in the production of curricula in very dif- 
ferent countries may, of course, be interpreted to 
mean that either inside or outside the region the 
same policies have been developed for subse- 
quent implementation in different situations. 
The truth is, however, that at present the search 
for solutions to the problems of secondary edu- 
cation in Latin America is to a large extent a 
shared undertaking, including a search for simi- 
lar references abroad, especially in European 
countries. 

The curriculum material used in Chile, for 
example, was borrowed from Argentinian 
ideas — which then borrowed some of them 
back again — while in Brazil there is a tendency 
to select aspects from both experiences and to 
combine them with home-grown ideas and 
innovations. Bolivia cites definitions taken 
from Argentina, and so on. In all cases, refer- 
ences are made to Spanish bibliographies, and 
to a lesser extent the literature of North 
America, France and other countries outside 
the region. 

This report is proposed as a preliminary 
analysis of how curricula are produced for sec- 
ondary education in Latin America, based on the 
recognition of common tendencies in modem 
curriculum development affecting the whole re- 
gion, and focusing primarily on national docu- 
ments and highlighting the production of South 
American countries. The purpose of the report is 
to help enrich the dialogue and debate regarding 
the situation and curriculum changes occurring 
in the world, with a view to strengthening the 
capacity for shared learning and so as to en- 
hance the impact of the changes that are being 
proposed and promoted. 
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CHAPTER I 



The major tendencies of contemporary development 
and Latin America 



The most prominent analysts of the trends fol- 
lowed by modern societies agree that the twenti- 
eth century was short and ended in 1989 
(Hobsbawm, 1996). After that date, events in 
different parts of the world have tended to be 
even more interconnected than in previous peri- 
ods. The processes of internationalization and 
globalization, which were launched at the very 
beginning of the modern era in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, are now attaining degrees of intensity and 
extension which until recently were quite un- 
thinkable. In one way or another, economic, so- 
cial and cultural development trends are now 
permeating all continents and affecting all 
peoples, thereby determining the spectrum of 
possible responses and alternatives available to 
satisfy human needs and especially educational 
ones. 

This tendency has gained so much ground 
that many authors are wondering if we are not 
already reaching the point where we need to re- 
flect on the desirability or even the actual emer- 
gence of a kind of worldwide education system 
(Adick, 1995), subject to a few national varia- 
tions and a greater diversity of institutional al- 
ternatives within individual countries. 

A good starting point for discussing this hy- 
pothesis would be to take a closer look at what 
these economic, social and cultural develop- 
ment trends currently sweeping across the 
world — including Latin America — really con- 
sist of, in order to identify within that context 
what sort of challenges secondary education is 
facing and what sort of responses are being pro- 
duced to meet these challenges. By comparing 
the responses, it would then be possible to ob- 
serve collectively whether or not the idea is sus- 
tainable that — at least within the region — cer- 



tain trends are emerging that could eventually 
produce components of a transnational educa- 
tion system with a regional, or at least a sub- 
regional, dimension, or even a regional configu- 
ration of components forming part of a world- 
wide education system. 

A HETEROGENEOUS, DWINDLING AND 
INCREASINGLY CHANGING LABOUR 
MARKET 

There are at least five economic trends cur- 
rently occurring worldwide which are also evi- 
dent in Latin America. The first of these is the 
reduction in the employment opportunities not 
only available but necessary to satisfy the basic 
requirements of society. The significance of 
this is that young people nowadays emerging 
from the educational process may be increas- 
ingly delaying their entry into the labour mar- 
ket and experiencing periods of unemployment 
or underemployment. The second is the growth 
in the greater number of jobs available in the 
service sector compared with the agricultural 
and industrial sectors. The third is the growth 
of informal compared with formal employ- 
ment. The fourth consists in the increasingly 
rapid changes taking place in job profiles, par- 
ticularly with regard to specific skills, while 
the fifth is the changing scale on which the 
working lives of individuals are conducted in 
practice. One of the major factors in the latter 
process is the internationalization of the labour 
market. This means, among other aspects, that 
capital, companies and workers all have the 
possibility of migrating from one country to 
another in order to find a better ‘fit’ with the 
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requirements and availabilities of their interre- 
lated capacities and opportunities. 

These economic processes give rise to differ- 
ent challenges for secondary education. The re- 
duced employment opportunities available 
raises the question of postponing entry to the 
labour market and extending compulsory 
schooling so that complete secondary education 
automatically forms part of it. Expressed in 
terms of the subject of this document, this leads 
us to the conclusion that the secondary educa- 
tion curriculum will in fact become the official 
curriculum for a period of compulsory school- 
ing for young people, who will not be offered 
many alternatives except to remain within the 
education system. On the other hand, the rapid 
change in occupational profiles is increasingly 
reviving the traditional purpose of the education 
system — to teach people to learn — making it 
into a socio-economic and personal imperative, 
while the loss of job creation in the agricultural 
and industrial sectors is forcing a reconsidera- 
tion of job training, which will have to be more 
geared to services and white-collar activities, 
even within agro-industrial production. The 
growth of the informal compared with the for- 
mal sector of the economy leads to the assump- 
tion that it is highly desirable for all young 
people to learn do, in addition to becoming fa- 
miliar with key aspects of culture. Lastly, the 
globalization and internationalization of the 
economy raise the need for education in differ- 
ent countries to achieve some shared standards, 
in order to avoid the population in disadvan- 
taged regions from remaining totally excluded 
from certain areas of production and develop- 
ment. 

Taken together, the new economic trends 
raise the urgent question of the identity of sec- 
ondary education. Some of its aspects are de- 
signed to train young people for some kind of 
job, through a system of specialized options 
proposed initially at the age of 12 or later at the 
age of 15. It would now be worth reconsidering 
this need for secondary education to relate to 
the economy. Is it possible or even desirable for 
secondary education to consent to train for the 
labour market when the latter appears to offer 
little room for all the young people streaming 
out of secondary schools? In the last decade, in- 



creasing emphasis has been placed on the con- 
sideration that the real challenge for secondary 
education should be not so much to train for the 
employment market, but rather to train for em- 
ployment. It will probably be necessary to be 
even bolder and suggest that education — taken 
as a whole — should train for multiple activities 
(Gorz, 1998), that is, for a productive occupa- 
tion, for cultural creativity, for a harmonious 
social life, for family life, etc., and for an alter- 
nation between periods when one or another of 
these types of activity will predominate 
throughout a person’s life. 

THE WORSENING OF SOCIAL 
INEQUALITIES 

One of the most complex features arising from 
the new trends in economic development, the 
consequences of which are the most difficult to 
predict, is the aggravation occurring in existing 
social inequalities and the emergence of new 
types of inequality. According to a number of 
authors, the starting point in life should increas- 
ingly be seen in modern societies as the deter- 
mining factor in an individual’s subsequent ca- 
reer (Fitoussi & Rosanvallon, 1997; Altimir, 
1997; Minujfn, 1999). They suggest that social 
mobility is nil and that owing to the many oppor- 
tunities for young people to accumulate their 
educational capital, the inequalities in later ca- 
reers would be greater than those already there 
at the starting point. If so, the task of meeting the 
challenges of living together, of economic 
growth and democracy would be extremely 
complex. Day-to-day violence would constantly 
increase, turning into a kind of permanent guer- 
rilla activity, though without any political goal 
in terms of reform or social revolution (Rifkin, 
1996). 

While it is hard to imagine that this type of 
situation can be countered merely through edu- 
cational policies (Braslavsky, 1999), it would 
seem to be particularly important to deal with 
two questions. 

The first concerns the problem of designing 
curricula and educational processes that at least 
attempt to offer equivalent educational opportu- 
nities to all young people, regardless of their 
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social origins, thereby constantly challenging 
the assumption of an irreversible structural de- 
termination of educational careers — even in the 
knowledge that whatever may be achieved will 
necessarily be limited. One way of arriving at 
this outcome would be to ensure that all educa- 
tional paths offer a reasonable amount of gen- 
eral education, including basic humanistic and 
technological components, as well as context- 
related training. 

The design of educational methods based on 
teaching experiences containing strong situ- 
ational and problem-solving components, al- 
though historically rooted in the development 
of school disciplines, has tended to be a waning 
alternative. According to some authors 
(Goodson, 1995; Dussel & Pineau, 1995), ef- 
forts to build a more context-related secondary 
education did not succeed because their success 
would have signified relaxing the criterion of 
access and continuity in secondary education as 
a means of differentiating between elites and 
workers. Recent scientific and technological 
advances are believed to be transforming occu- 
pations little by little in such a way that manual 
work is tending to disappear as a career option, 
its place being taken by automation. 

In the circumstances, the combination of a 
solid general education with humanistic, scien- 
tific, technological and context-related compo- 
nents would constitute the only possible alter- 
native allowing all young people to have access 
to the types of jobs that will endure and for the 
performance of which they will need to know 
both how to think and how to do. That combina- 
tion would also enable the young people to 
learn how to think better and do better. In fact, 
there would appear to be accumulating empiri- 
cal evidence in the world that the combination 
of both types of learning improves the quality of 
each of them and opens the way to new solu- 
tions to problems with social, economic and po- 
litical systems where these do not exist (de 
Moura Castro, 1984; Araujo & Oliveira, 1994). 

The second question would be the need to 
give more time to training qualities that encour- 
age young people to appreciate harmonious and 
peaceful co-existence and to reject polarized 
societies. Put in a different way, young people 
need to be encouraged to understand that the 



unequal, arbitrary distribution of opportunities 
of access to social benefits, especially educa- 
tion and work, can jeopardize the survival of 
society as a whole. 



BETTER RECOGNIZED DIVERSITY 

Historically speaking, education systems were 
conceived to ‘transfer the culture of adult gen- 
erations to younger generations’, even more so 
in the case of secondary education than in pri- 
mary education. This position was based on five 
assumptions that now appear open to doubt. The 
first is that the younger generations do not have 
a culture of their own and therefore offer no re- 
sistance to the learning of adult cultural contents 
and norms. The second is that adult culture is 
homogeneous. The third is that youth cultures 
are also homogeneous. The fourth assumption is 
that adult culture and, as part of that culture, the 
production and structure of knowledge are 
stable over time, while the fifth is that education 
systems and schools are the main depositories of 
expertise in terms of transmitting this informa- 
tion. 

In recent years, however, there has been a 
recognition of Latin America’s cultural diver- 
sity and an acceptance of historically subordi- 
nated cultures, especially indigenous ones 
(Calderon & Dos Santos, 1995; Martln- 
Barbero, 1998). In this respect demands have 
been voiced in many countries for this diversity 
to be taken into account, including in the 
changes being introduced in secondary educa- 
tion, with suggestions, for instance, that indig- 
enous languages could be taught as part of the 
secondary education curriculum. 

All over the world, and as part of this general 
movement in Latin America as well, there has 
been a growing tendency for youth cultures to 
emerge and prosper through forms of produc- 
tion and consumption occurring in circuits out- 
side the schools (see, for example, Seman & 
Vila, 1999). According to some views and re- 
search, the failure of the secondary school 
model to adapt to the characteristics of the new 
social groups and sectors attending secondary 
school, added to the failure to take account of 
the existence of young people’s own require- 





ments and demands, are significant factors 
when it comes to understanding the reasons for 
dropout and low learning levels among adoles- 
cents and young people (Finkielkraut, 1987; 
Obiols & di Segni de Obiols, 1994). 

This means that if young people are to attend, 
stay and learn in secondary schools, they have 
to find there opportunities for taking an active 
part in a variety of practices that allow them to 
make their schools into youthful living environ- 
ments. Furthermore, youth is not a homoge- 
neous conglomerate, but a collection of groups 
of persons with varied interests, needs and 
knowledge, at times converging and at times di- 
verging with respect to adults and among them- 
selves (Braslavsky, 1987; Touraine, 1988). But 
their culture is not the perfect alternative, nor 
can it be the only point of reference for second- 
ary education. 

Secondary education emerged at a time when 
knowledge was being structured into academic 
disciplines, which were considered to be clearly 
separate from each other and likely to remain 
significantly constant over time. With the ap- 
pearance of a new scientific-technological-pro- 
ductive system (Lesourne, 1993), however, the 
divisions between academic disciplines have 
been constantly effaced and redrawn, while 
strong internal links have appeared, only to 
prove short-lived. Some major disciplines 
structured in the second half of the twentieth 
century have remained excluded from second- 
ary education, while other more precarious dis- 
ciplines have kept their place. It needs to be un- 
derstood that, apart from concepts and data that 
become outdated, the curriculum must contain 
fertile procedures for lifelong learning, or at 
least a combination of both structured in accor- 
dance with an organizing principle external to 
both. 

Lastly, the revolution in communications has 
opened the way to new expert systems for trans- 
mitting and accessing information, as well as to 
cultural values and standards that are much 
more effective at fulfilling those functions than 
education systems and secondary schools 
(Harasim et al., 1995; Palloff & Pratt, 1999). It 
is therefore essential that schools should take 
full account of the risks and opportunities that 
these new expert systems give rise to, especially 



with the emergence of the concept of connected 
intelligence (de Kerckhove, 1997). The com- 
munications revolution could also shed useful 
light on the local impact of regional and world- 
wide tendencies. 



ATTEMPTS AT EXTENDING 
DEMOCRACY: BETTER 
REPRESENTATION AND MORE 
PROTAGONISM 

In Latin America, broad social sectors are seek- 
ing alternatives in order to change politics, tak- 
ing this to mean all concepts and actions related 
to public affairs. This search is associated with 
the crisis occurring in the forms of representa- 
tion and the legitimacy of politics in the region, 
with changing forms of economic integration, 
with growing social exclusion and with the re- 
structuring taking place in communications. 
What has emerged is the model of a ‘market so- 
ciety’, where everything is negotiable and indi- 
vidualistic strategies opposed to collective com- 
promises are energetically pursued (Lechner, 
1999). 

This emergence of a ‘market society’ model 
is related to a sense of disillusion. A few de- 
cades ago in Latin America, democracy was ex- 
clusively associated with institutional forms of 
democratic liberalism or with the welfare state 
and its paternalistic concern with redistribution. 
In that context, the challenges arising for the 
education of young people consisted of training 
voters and the representatives and officials of a 
State governed by the rule of law. The way of 
overcoming disillusion presently lies in extend- 
ing the concept of democracy or changing it 
into another able to reactivate the willingness to 
rebuild those collective compromises on the ba- 
sis of social practices. Little by little, in fact, 
expectations have been growing with regard to 
the possible contributions that secondary edu- 
cation could make to democracy. The very con- 
cept of democracy took as its core the defence 
and promotion of human rights, and hence the 
forms of living which entail a recognition and a 
learning of these new collective compromises. 
This changing concept of democracy is also as- 
sociated with the experience of physical 
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violence of the 1970s and 1980s, and with the 
wish to avoid any recurrence of that violence, as 
well as with the experience of extreme social 
inequality and its consequences in terms of 
family disintegration and personal insecurity. 

Based on this broader conceptual approach, 
which influenced many countries in the re- 
gion, new issues began to loom increasingly 
large on the agenda and to be seen as chal- 
lenges for secondary education. They include 
the teaching of human rights from a concep- 
tual and existential point of view, the respect 
for differences and the integration of young 
people with special educational needs in regu- 
lar schools. 

Young people themselves appear to be caught 
up in a tension between that apparent disillusion 
with politics on the one hand and, on the other, 
social, cultural and religious associative prota- 



gonism, which has been attracting an increasing 
number and a greater variety of institutions and 
individuals, and which detaches them from the 
accusation of apathy by adults, for whom the 
only legitimate forms of political participation 
are those that relate to the familiar context of 
the party system. 

The likelihood that these new forms of 
protagonism will become institutionalized in an 
environment suited to the joint and shared pro- 
motion of a better quality of life also depends to 
a significant extent on the opportunity for 
young people during their education to acquire 
capacities and values suited to life in common. 
This would require more time at school than 
that available in the old system of primary edu- 
cation, as well as contents and teaching con- 
cepts different from those of the traditional sec- 
ondary education system. 
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CHAPTER II 



The challenges of curriculum development 
for the education of young people 
in Latin America 



After analysing the various aspects presented so 
far regarding the tendencies towards change in 
Latin America and the world, it may be said that 
secondary education curricula will also have to 
be reformed in response to the strong demand 
for enrolling more young people in education 
and for improving the quality as well as the effi- 
ciency of the education offered to meet the 
needs of young people. What is needed is a com- 
bined approach to achieve greater flexibility and 
structural modernization, as well as changes in 
the contents and methodologies of teaching and 
learning. 

In some countries, particularly Chile and Ar- 
gentina, more than 70% of young people were 
already attending secondary education in 1995 
(UNESCO, 1998). In other countries, the per- 
centage of young people currently admitted is 
growing very rapidly. In practically all coun- 
tries, this level of the education system is ex- 
panding much more rapidly than primary educa- 
tion. Moreover, the young boys and girls now 
entering ‘secondary education’ come from 
broader social sectors. Many of them belong to 
families that have come into contact with sec- 
ondary education for the very first time, possess 
no books or other printed material at home, or 
have no access to the new communication and 
information technologies. 

In many Latin American countries, both 
adults and young people have the feeling — al- 
though they do not understand exactly why — 
that the secondary education curriculum is pro- 
foundly inadequate. The worsening of social in- 
equalities and this feeling of the inadequacy of 
curricula converge in the day-to-day routine of 
educational establishments, giving rise to situa- 
tions of violence, apathy or educational com- 



plicity between pupils and teachers, who are 
also at a loss before the novelty and scope of 
challenges that they were never trained to deal 
with. These situations tend to take on an added 
twist when the age of the teachers is very close 
to that of the students or, on the contrary, very 
far removed. 

Traditionally in Latin America, there was no 
such thing as a ‘curriculum’ for secondary edu- 
cation. What we now refer to as ‘curriculum 
materials’ in Latin American secondary educa- 
tion consisted typically of plans and program- 
mes. 

In the early 1990s, there was a growing 
awareness that it was worth producing a differ- 
ent kind of curriculum material, which led to the 
curriculum changes already mentioned. As a re- 
sult of these changes, several Latin American 
countries, in particular Chile, Argentina, Uru- 
guay and Brazil, have now introduced new cur- 
riculum guidelines, which take on different 
forms, denominations and legal status. 

Chile developed a set of Basic Objectives and 
Minimum Contents (Chile, Ministerio de 
Education, 1998b). These guidelines were then 
approved as a national law. In Chile, the educa- 
tion system operates on a privatized and munici- 
pal basis. Despite the fact that they are now part 
of national law, the Basic Objectives and Mini- 
mum Contents are not mandatory. Nevertheless, 
feeling the need to commit themselves to a com- 
mon educational policy, 95% of all educational 
establishments accepted them. In the opinion of 
ministerial experts and many teachers, these ma- 
terials do not provide sufficient guidance. As a 
result, study programmes were added subse- 
quently in the form of ‘worksheets’, containing 
options, activities, bibliographies and other 
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types of support for teachers (Chile, Ministerio 
de Educacion, 1998b). 

In Argentina, the Federal Council for Culture 
and Education, consisting of the ministers of the 
country’s twenty-four provinces and chaired by 
the National Minister, issued Common Basic 
Contents graduated by cycles (Argentina, 
Ministerio de Cultura y Educacion, 1997). 
These contents have to be incorporated in the 
Provincial Curriculum Designs, but may be 
modified for easier teaching. 

In Brazil, the national education council, 
which consists of notables and not of the min- 
isters of education of the different states, 
drafted some Curriculum Parameters (Brazil, 
Ministerio da Educagao e do Desporto, 1998a; 
1999) that recognize four levels of specification, 
but which are intended directly for voluntary use 
by educational establishments and teachers in 
the preparation of the curricular aspects of insti- 
tutional plans. Uruguay, on the other hand, a 
small but centralized country with some 3 mil- 
lion inhabitants, put forward plans and 
programmes for gradual, mandatory implemen- 
tation (Uruguay, Administration Nacional de 
Educacion Publica, 1999a, b, c ). 

The methods of preparing the new curriculum 
materials differ from the methods formerly used 
to prepare traditional plans and programmes. 
From the origins of secondary education until 
the 1950s, the latter used to be prepared exclu- 
sively by a commission of expert teachers in dif- 
ferent disciplines, in a pedagogic climate in 
which constant updating was not considered a 
normal procedure. The degree of inertia inherent 
in this approach to curriculum change tended to 
support only officially approved institutional 
structures and teaching fields and methodolo- 
gies, while failing to attend to current needs by 
allowing the incorporation of contents taken 
from new disciplines or fields of knowledge, or 
even motivated by the need for improvement in 
the quality of education. 

As a reaction to this approach to curriculum 
development, which emphasized the fragmenta- 
tion of secondary education into a series of inde- 
pendent disciplines (Hargreaves, 1982), educa- 
tionists, experts and officials specializing in the 
institutional design of establishments and the 
education system were called in to help in the 



1950s and 1960s. The inertia inherent in this 
method of promoting curricular change tended 
to blur the requirements, possibilities and limi- 
tations of modernizing disciplines and method- 
ology, since these types of professionals are of- 
ten not in tune with the creation of new knowl- 
edge in the different academic fields or in touch 
with economic and cultural production. 

One response to these situations in the 1990s 
was the recognition that there were two different 
types of persons who had to be involved in the 
process of curriculum development: on the one 
hand actors and protagonists, and on the other 
outside references. 

Recent efforts to develop curricula on a na- 
tional scale have aimed at involving teachers as 
partners, but not so much to change the curricu- 
lum as a standard but to understand the curricu- 
lum as practised. At the same time, it was as- 
sumed that teachers need to exchange views 
with non-teachers in order to borrow best prac- 
tices from them drawn from broader horizons. It 
was also assumed that these non-teachers should 
not be restricted to educationists and experts 
specializing in curricula and related matters. 
Teams of scientists and academics were also 
brought in to support proposed changes on the 
basis of their own epistemological and scientific 
experience. 

It is increasingly admitted that mere academic 
‘updating’ does not provide sufficient justifica- 
tion for curriculum changes, because academic 
contents become rapidly outdated and because 
simply updating content is not the only valid 
reason for undertaking curriculum changes. The 
criteria need to be more closely related to the 
relevance of changes and their effectiveness in 
terms of imparting new skills. In some cases and 
to a partial extent, for example in the redevelop- 
ment of technical and professional education in 
Mexico and for general education in Rio de 
Janeiro, the involvement is sought of groups 
which earlier used to be known as interlocutors 
or outside references. These included business- 
men, non-governmental organizations, political 
leaders, artists and media professionals, who 
were asked for their views about the require- 
ments of secondary education. 

This search for dialogue about the need for cur- 
riculum changes with contacts outside the actual 
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education system and the academic world have 
led to working methodologies that are more ap- 
propriate for the design of educational methods to 
replace the old technical schools, the aim being to 
progress towards a multiplicity of careers leading 
not so much to specializations related to broad 
professional families and offering more flexible 
and polyvalent working profiles, as to the design 
of general education for young people. No satis- 
factory ways have yet been found of involving 
parents and the youngsters themselves in the pro- 
cess of curriculum development. 

Apart from the legal status, degree of pre- 
scription and the quantity and variety of actors 
and outside contacts involved in the develop- 
ment of new curriculum material for secondary 
education in Latin America, there has been gen- 



eral consensus in proposing changes which fa- 
cilitate the introduction of a more flexible form 
of education for young people. There is less 
structural rigidity than in the past, while learn- 
ing content and teaching methods have also been 
brought up to date. Practically all approaches 
therefore start from the assumption that the aim 
is to impart competences to young people rather 
than to transmit information to them. Although 
quite significant progress may be said to have 
been made towards achieving this aim if the new 
curriculum designs are compared with the old- 
fashioned plans and programmes, it is still insuf- 
ficient from the point of view of training young 
people who are going to be able to learn, to live 
together and to do in the surroundings they will 
encounter in the twenty-first century. 
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CHAPTER III 



The new direction for secondary education: 
developing competences and identities 



The general view in Latin America is that all at- 
tempts at curriculum development have to start 
by accepting the challenge of competence train- 
ing (Argentina, Ministerio de Cultura y 
Educacion, 1997; Chile, Ministerio de 
Educacion, 1998£>; Brazil, Ministerio da 
Educagao e do Desporto, 1999). 

There has not been a sufficient consensus, 
however, or enough experience to arrive at a 
definition of the concept of competence or at 
its implementation in practice. It would there- 
fore be worth keeping the notion of ‘compe- 
tence’ under constant review. The literature of 
many countries gives a broad definition of what 
a competence is, conceiving it as ‘knowing 
how to do with knowledge and awareness re- 
garding the impact of that doing’ (Braslavsky, 
1993). Another way of expressing this same 
notion of competence is as an internalized pro- 
cedure which is being constantly revised and 
perfected, and which is aimed at solving a ma- 
terial or spiritual, practical or symbolic prob- 
lem, while assuming responsibility for the con- 
sequences. 

According to these definitions, a competence 
would always need to be assessed in two ways: 
to personal capacities; and to the socio-cultural 
background and activities of those who are be- 
ing trained. 

The aim should be for schools intended for 
adolescents and young people to train their cog- 
nitive, affective and ethical, interactive and 
practical capacities all at one and the same time. 
In simpler terms, they should be taught simulta- 
neously to know and to learn, to be, to live 
together and to do. 



In addition, the same schools should be able 
to situate these capacities within the context of 
areas in which — even if such aspects are interre- 
lated — social, natural, technological and sym- 
bolic aspects predominate. 

The pedagogic principle underlying the pref- 
erence for competences as the starting point and 
object of the curriculum is that these very 
competences can be inculcated according to dif- 
ferent contents, methodologies and institutional 
models, though within a given spectrum of char- 
acteristics. 

If this pedagogic principle is adopted, this 
would also facilitate the simultaneous develop- 
ment of the different dimensions of young 
people’s identity, although it would not guarantee 
it. If an equitable development of competences is 
desired rather than the uniform acquisition of 
contents, then young people should be given 
more opportunity in their schools to develop the 
aspects of their personalities that differentiate 
them. The introduction of competence-oriented 
curricula should enable them, for instance, to se- 
lect contents and activities that would allow them 
to further develop certain aptitudes or to delve 
deeper into topics that attract their interest. 

Generally speaking, education should con- 
tinue to ensure the transmission of adult culture 
to the younger generations, but adopting another 
form of dialogue with youthful cultures and 
without claiming that it is still possible to teach 
everything to everyone or to offer so many mil- 
lions of individuals four or five standard educa- 
tional profiles, as used to be the case in the tradi- 
tional secondary education systems. 
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CHAPTER IV 

In search of a new type of curriculum 
for the coming decades 



The traditional curricula of Latin American sec- 
ondary education were not suited to organizing 
educational experience, that is, an active cur- 
riculum, or for the training of competences and 
the expression of the many dimensions of young 
peoples’ identities. For many decades it was 
thought that this might be due purely to their 
content. Nowadays the view is rather that it is 
also due to their format. Curricula were struc- 
tured in such a way that they became dull and 
rigid. They referred only to some of the aspects 
that affected the quality of learning in schools 
and did so in accordance with an inflexible pre- 
scriptive logic. Generally, they determined only 
what had to be taught and they did so in a pre- 
scriptive manner. 

THE CHALLENGE OF COMBINING 
RICHNESS AND FLEXIBILITY 

Everything points nowadays to the need for dif- 
ferent curriculum frameworks that are flexible , 
but at the same time rich. 

A rich curriculum framework is understood as 
one that can guide the actors through the daily 
educational routine with respect to a great vari- 
ety of aspects that affect the quality of learning 
achieved with students in different schools. It is 
a framework that refers not only to what has to 
be taught, but also what for, why, when, where 
and to whom. 

A flexible curriculum framework is under- 
stood as one that can admit variations according 
to the characteristics of the individual establish- 
ments in which it is being implemented. 

Based on the recognition of the new chal- 
lenges that need to be faced by secondary educa- 



tion, a certain consensus appears to have 
emerged in Latin America regarding the view 
that new curriculum materials should tend to of- 
fer guidelines rather than rigid prescriptions, ex- 
plaining the criteria underlying why those par- 
ticular guidelines were adopted rather than 
others, giving reference parameters and at the 
same time offering alternative ways of using 
those precise criteria with those precise param- 
eters through examples. Lastly, they should ex- 
plicitly recognize the right and ability of indi- 
vidual establishments to come up with better 
alternatives than those given as models in the 
curriculum itself. 

If educational establishments can exercise 
this right to design, implement and evaluate 
their own curriculum within the terms of their 
contract towards society as public institutions, 
that is to say, within the framework of shared 
criteria and parameters, then this will further 
generate initiatives that will in turn enrich 
national curriculum frameworks. 

In practice, the characteristics of curriculum 
frameworks currently produced are not uni- 
form. They are richer in some cases than in 
others, more flexible in some than in others. 
The tendency in the large federated countries is 
for new curriculum frameworks to display flex- 
ibility. In the provinces and states — even in 
those which can be compared in size to coun- 
tries — they are very diversified, while in uni- 
fied countries they tend to be less flexible. 
Many provincial curricula for the third cycle of 
basic general education in Argentina, for ex- 
ample, decide precisely which compulsory cur- 
riculum subjects or areas will be studied by stu- 
dents and how the time available is to be 
distributed among them. 
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Moreover, while some curriculum materials 
develop detailed criteria for some aspects, in 
others they provide only indicators and param- 
eters, and in yet other cases solutions or an- 
swers. For example, in some countries some cur- 
riculum documents propose basic curriculum 
structures — that is, ways of organizing and dis- 
tributing contents over time — without explain- 
ing the criteria that underlie the choices. This 
makes it difficult to assess whether that particu- 
lar structure is good, bad or fair. And when this 
happens, it is difficult to initiate any rational dis- 
cussions about the proposals with anyone who 
did not take part in preparing the documents or 
to overcome the resistances inherent in any pro- 
cess of change. 

FROM FRAGMENTED, HOMOGENEOUS 
CURRICULUM STRUCTURES TO MORE 
UNIFIED, DIVERSIFIED STRUCTURES 

The old type of study plan consisted of a homo- 
geneous curriculum structure consisting of two 
components: a set of subjects and the current 
schedules, laid down as weekly workloads dis- 
tributed identically for all the weeks in the 
school year. 

In the search for greater flexibility, the new 
curricula have tended to replace the concept of 
subjects — for instance in the case of Argentina, 
documents refer to the concept of ‘curriculum 
space’ or area — and they include other compo- 
nents as part of the curriculum structure and or- 
ganize the timetable in different ways. 

The coexistence of areas, disciplines and 
workshops 

The new curriculum proposals tend to coincide 
on the definition of two problems. The first is 
that it is not conceivable that students between 
the ages of 13 and 18 should be subjected to a 
fragmented, compartmentalized structure made 
up of twelve to fourteen weekly stimuli. The 
second is that the requirements in terms of learn- 
ing to learn, to live together, to know and to do 
cannot be met if all those stimuli take the form 
of proposals structured around conceptual con- 
tents that can be merely repeated from teacher to 



pupil without going through learning experi- 
ences involving the students in some way other 
than merely repeating them. 

In any event, in practically all countries the 
intention is to generate reference frameworks, 
policies and strategies for improving the quality 
of and expanding secondary education by pro- 
posing fewer simultaneous ‘stimuli’, aiming to 
limit them to eight or ten, depending on different 
countries and provinces. 

To achieve this, three types of strategy are be- 
ing deployed. The first consists in organizing the 
stimuli into ‘areas’ — which in Chile’s case are 
called sectors and subsectors — rather than sub- 
jects. The second consists in keeping subjects, but 
adding the possibility of opting between subjects 
within the same field of knowledge, as in the case 
of Argentina’s Polimodal scheme (tenth, eleventh 
and twelfth years). The third consists in making 
timetable prescriptions more flexible, organizing 
some of the stimuli over four terms (Argentina 
being again a case in point). 

In the new plans and programmes approved 
for the common basic cycle in Uruguay in 1996 
and in several Argentine provinces, it was de- 
cided to replace subjects by areas, especially for 
the stage equivalent to what is identified in many 
European countries as ‘lower secondary educa- 
tion’ (seventh, eighth and ninth grades). These 
areas are supposed to be ‘school disciplines’ 
built up from a selection of contents taken from 
several academic disciplines that use similar 
procedures to create knowledge, especially in 
the cases of the social and the natural sciences. 

In other cases there is a sense of scepticism 
regarding the possibility of building ‘school dis- 
ciplines’ that are not based on a solid academic 
tradition. It is argued that school disciplines tend 
to relate to academic disciplines that have a long 
tradition and facilitate the learning of a specific 
‘lexicon, grammar and syntax’. In other words, 
they argue that a discipline is a way of organiz- 
ing the interpretation of reality through a series 
of concepts and specific relations, which evolve 
though an internal logic. Learning a discipline 
well means also learning a language well — rig- 
orously and in depth. 

In view of the need, therefore, to diminish the 
quantity of matters every student has to deal 
with at the same time and the numbers of stu- 



dents each teacher has to supervise simulta- 
neously, it is preferable to introduce options be- 
tween disciplines and to construct school disci- 
plines, referred to as areas, with no traditional 
base. For the Polimodal scheme in Argentina, 
for instance, it was decided that either the 
schools or the students should opt for three out 
of five social science disciplines and two out of 
four natural science disciplines, according to the 
study plan that they have themselves decided to 
follow in the tenth, eleventh and twelfth years. 

The possibility of opting between related dis- 
ciplines would enable all students not only to 
learn the procedures pertaining to particular ar- 
eas, but also to gain access to a language with 
which to interpret the world rigorously and in 
depth. Learning by areas in secondary educa- 
tion, on the other hand, does not make this pos- 
sible. On the contrary, it would make secondary 
education very similar to primary. 

The type and number of disciplines around 
which the competence training of young people 
should be structured should depend — in the 
view of those in favour of keeping them as op- 
tions — on questions such as the interests of 
young people, the economic, political and social 
characteristics of the school’s local environ- 
ment, and on the availability of resources and 
knowledge among the teams of teachers making 
up each educational establishment. 

In order to encourage students more deci- 
sively to learn how ‘to do’ in the new curriculum 
frameworks, it is proposed that part of the 
‘stimuli’ should not be organized according to 
conceptual contents in the form of ‘subjects’, 
but by areas or according to end-products or tar- 
gets to be achieved or the type of educational 
activities to be developed. 

In a number of current curriculum documents, 
guidelines are appearing advocating the organi- 
zation, for example, of projects, workshops and 
activities, which constitutes a great innovation 
with respect to the previous plans and program- 
mes. 

Summing up, it would appear that in this search 
for greater flexibility, there are two models of cur- 
riculum development that are tending to coexist. 
One of these is closer to the French model — with 
parallel but more flexible courses as in the case of 
Chile — and the other closer to the Anglo-Saxon 



model, with a common core curriculum. But in 
both cases, the possibility of options is introduced, 
at least in the prescribed areas. 

This has meant including criteria according to 
which the schools or the students can choose be- 
tween the proposed subject options. In Chile and 
in Argentina (which has borrowed from Chile), 
this new component of curriculum structures 
has been dubbed ‘rules of composition’. 

In addition to the establishment of transparent 
and well-thought-out criteria in curriculum ma- 
terials, the handling of such options by either the 
schools or the students also requires a strong 
consensus in the educational communities and a 
supportive professional climate in the schools to 
guide students and help them select options for 
their educational value and not for their assumed 
facility, their traditional nature or — on the con- 
trary — their novelty. Thus, as a consequence of 
this change of curriculum structure, there has 
been a marked tendency to introduce the func- 
tions of guidance and tutorship, as something 
more complex than and different from the old 
type of vocational guidance departments 
(Krichesky, 1999). 

Nevertheless, the introduction of options in 
the educational areas remains limited in its prac- 
tical application due to the scarcity of available 
school time and budgetary constraints. In Ar- 
gentina, for example, options are used on a na- 
tional level but have been tending to disappear 
from provincial curricula in the schools of indi- 
vidual states, especially owing to a serious 
shortage of time available for school work. 

From limited, pre-distributed time to extended, 
free time 

One of the problems with many of Latin 
America’s curriculum framework documents is 
that teaching contents and methodologies are 
prescribed in them with no consideration for 
how much time will be available to organize real 
educational experiences. The problem is further 
aggravated by a tendency to use the plans and 
programmes of European countries as refer- 
ences for Latin American curriculum develop- 
ment, without considering the different number 
of hours available to students. According to 
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Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development data (1998), in the Netherlands, 
for example, by the time they have completed 
their first nine years of schooling (not counting 
the initial level), boys and girls will have spent 
approximately 9,700 hours in class. In France 
the figure is 8,400 and in Germany around 
7,080. In Mexico, on the other hand, the equiva- 
lent figure is estimated at 6,600 and in Argentine 
public schooling 6,580. 

Many countries are at present planning and 
even legislating an increase in the timetable 
available to secondary school students (for in- 
stance, in Chile and in Uruguay). On the other 
hand, some of the new curriculum materials in- 
novate by proposing definitions and exercises 
that facilitate appropriate decisions regarding 
the use of school time by fixing parameters for 
each cycle (e.g. the last of basic general educa- 
tion or lower secondary on one hand and upper 
secondary on the other), for each year and for 
each curriculum area, and by establishing a 
number of hours left at the disposal of schools to 
enable them to develop plans suited to the needs 
and possibilities of each establishment. 

Lastly, in some countries or provinces, the cur- 
riculum timetables make provision for free time 
allowing schools to try out new ways of organiz- 
ing and using that time during the school year. 
Having uniform timetables pre-established each 
week makes it difficult to overcome the fragmen- 
tation of school activities. Instead, a number of 
countries and provinces are offering a total time 
schedule for each cycle in their new curriculum 
materials (for sixth, seventh and eighth grades 
and for ninth, tenth and eleventh grades), or a 
similar alternative, but allowing more flexible use 
of the schedule. For instance, it is possible to or- 
ganize some curriculum areas on a half-yearly 
basis, by devoting specific amounts of time to 
some educational experiences such as workshops 
or camps, or by concentrating the time available 
for some disciplines into only one or two years. 

THE CURRICULUM’S RESPONSE TO 
THE NEED FOR A RENOVATION 
OF TEACHING METHODS 

In view of current challenges, there is a need 
for radical changes in teaching and learning 



methodologies that still adhere too closely to 
repetitive, verbal traditions. Once the desirabil- 
ity of adopting rich and flexible curriculum 
frameworks has been recognized, then alterna- 
tive ways must be found of promoting teaching 
and learning methodologies different from 
those used in the past, moving away from a 
standardized, prescriptive approach in class- 
room work. 

Such standardized, prescriptive approaches 
assume that educational theories need to be en- 
shrined in State policies. At present some cur- 
riculum materials and some strategies for their 
implementation subscribe to modern hegemonic 
theories, especially constructivism. Neverthe- 
less, most of the curriculum materials recognize 
that responding to diversity also implies a de- 
gree of freedom to adopt and create methodolo- 
gies that are better suited to individual situations 
and groups of students. 

In practice, however, many of the problems 
encountered with teaching and learning meth- 
odologies in secondary education may be iden- 
tified or overcome through arrangements 
which apparently are unrelated to the teaching 
and learning methodologies themselves. In ef- 
fect, the arrangements adopted with regard to 
the quantity and type of curriculum areas 
which students will need to study each year de- 
termines, for instance, the possibility of orga- 
nizing active, participative processes which 
will facilitate the training of enterprise and ac- 
tion competences. As a result, some countries 
are trying to ensure that their curriculum mate- 
rials, instead of prescribing extensively, in- 
clude components that enable students to de- 
ploy different learning strategies and teachers 
to adopt different teaching strategies, which in- 
clude the development of research and action 
projects in the local community (on the basis of 
the social sciences, for example). In other 
words, these curricula try to affect educational 
changes by transforming the curriculum archi- 
tecture and by facilitating a reengineering of 
educational establishments on the basis of this 
new curriculum architecture, and not through a 
change of rhetoric. 



CHAPTER V 

New proposals for modem secondary education curricula 
in Latin America 



Apart from the tendencies to introduce changes 
in curriculum structures for secondary educa- 
tion, it is also worth noting four types of innova- 
tions that tend to recur in all countries and in 
most of the provinces or states under consider- 
ation. The first type refers to teaching contents; 
the second to language teaching; the third to ob- 
jectives and characteristics of curriculum ‘areas’ 
for ‘learning to do’; and the fourth to the forms 
assumed by opening up the school to the youth 
culture. 



THE TENSION BETWEEN NEW AND 
OLD CONTENTS 

Apart from the usual considerations as to 
whether to organize the new curricula for sec- 
ondary education by areas or by disciplines, 
there has also been a tendency to reconsider the 
spectrum of reference disciplines, and even of 
disciplines that are directly incorporated in the 
curricula, as well as the selection of preferred 
contents and methodologies. 

In a number of countries, subjects such as ge- 
ology in the natural sciences, as well as sociol- 
ogy, political science, anthropology and eco- 
nomics among the social sciences have been 
gaining ground, at least as academic sources 
from which to build school disciplines. At the 
same time, doubts are being raised regarding 
traditional school disciplines such as geography 
or physics and chemistry. 

In any event, even where no subjects have 
been added to or removed from curricula in or- 
der to avoid any corporate reactions by the 
teachers of the subjects affected, the selection of 
contents proposed for traditionally accepted 



subjects is being revised to include perspectives 
related to new academic disciplines outside the 
school tradition and to exclude others from tra- 
ditional disciplines that have become outdated. 

Among the natural sciences, ecology is be- 
coming more influential. In the social sciences, 
modem topics are being dealt with according to 
a more investigative and analytical approach, re- 
placing the previous almost entirely descriptive 
methods. In both cases, thought-provoking top- 
ics are being explicitly introduced, even though 
still on the periphery of the curriculum. 

Questions related to sexuality, poverty, social 
inequality, political upheavals and religious cri- 
ses are being allowed curriculum status to vary- 
ing degrees. Furthermore, many questions relat- 
ing to the ethical and social training of young 
people are being given more emphasis in 
the new curricula compared with former 
programmes. The way controversial questions 
are incorporated tends to vary. In the cycle 
equivalent to lower secondary education, some 
curricula opt to include them as transversal is- 
sues that have to be dealt with in as many differ- 
ent areas, disciplines and workshops as possible. 
In other cases, they are incorporated into spe- 
cific areas, disciplines and workshops. 

The specialists tend to agree, however, that 
the right curriculum formulas have not yet been 
found to promote the training of aspects more 
closely related to identities. Some authors refer 
to this shortcoming as a lack of promotion of 
‘subjectivity’ (Tedesco, 1997). The concept of 
subjectivity in this case is associated not only 
with the handling of information on matters af- 
fecting the private lives of individual students, 
but also with an effort to establish criteria — as 
personal values compatible with good social 
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cohabitation — applicable to the use of such in- 
formation in private lives and in the community. 

In most countries, a certain academic status is 
beginning to be attributed to technology, al- 
though approaches tend to differ. In Argentina, 
for example, the emphasis is placed on teaching 
technology in the sense of identifying require- 
ments, analysing products and designing 
projects with a systemic approach in the upper 
grades (10, 1 1 and 12). Chile, on the other hand, 
tends to give more prominence to managerial 
technologies, while in other countries technol- 
ogy is almost indiscriminately restricted to in- 
formation technology and computing. 

A number of countries are also starting to re- 
consider the concepts of aesthetic education and 
physical education, trying to relate them more to 
the development of sensitivity and expression in 
young people, rather than conceiving them as 
forms of training for the body, the ear or the 
hand. 

The original approach to aesthetic education, 
whereby all students had to learn music and the 
plastic arts, is tending to evolve in three ways: 
firstly, through the incorporation of other forms 
of artistic expression, such as the theatre and 
body language; secondly, through the search for 
teaching methods combining art and other 
forms of expression', and thirdly, to a lesser ex- 
tent, through the acceptance once again of the 
possibility of opting between different forms of 
expression. 

The concept of physical education, tradition- 
ally tied to military training (Aisenstein, 1996), 
is being replaced by a more comprehensive 
training of physical capacities in close interac- 
tion with emotional capacities and with the en- 
joyment of movement and open air activities. 

All countries in the region have tended to 
move away from the more deductive, formalistic 
approach to mathematics, where the emphasis 
was placed on theorems and formulas, towards 
an approach oriented more to the solution of 
problems, placing greater emphasis on probabil- 
ity and statistics. 

Another feature which is changing in all 
countries is the teaching of the national lan- 
guage, where the formalistic approach based on 
the teaching of grammar is being replaced by a 
greater emphasis on speech and the written 



word. In most cases, the range of writings stud- 
ied has been extended to include informative 
and other non-literary texts. Opinions differ re- 
garding the desirability of keeping the compul- 
sory reading of recognized literary works. In 
some cases the tradition has been maintained, 
which indicates that the reading of a selection of 
cultural products is still considered to be rel- 
evant for the training of certain aspects of a 
shared national identity — while in others it has 
been dropped. 

This reconsideration of the way the national 
language is taught is part of a process of dia- 
logue and debate regarding the broader question 
of language teaching in general. 

THE QUESTION OF LANGUAGES 

The tradition in Latin American secondary edu- 
cation was to teach the national language and a 
few foreign languages. Almost without excep- 
tion, those languages were — in order of prece- 
dence — French, Italian, English and, in a few 
cases, German. 

The trend towards globalization and the de- 
fence of the right to identity have been affecting 
some countries — generally the poorest — as a 
double force inducing a shift towards a form of 
language teaching which may be called impov- 
erished bilingualism. According to this model, 
in the teaching of a second language emphasis is 
placed on its instrumental value, as in the case of 
English for international communication in 
some countries and in others of an indigenous 
community language. The argument for main- 
taining the languages of indigenous peoples in 
secondary education is the importance that 
should be given to linguistic mastery of the code 
closest to the community and family identity as 
a means of accessing other knowledge. 

In many cases English for international com- 
munication has been progressing at the expense 
of other languages which used to be granted 
space in the secondary curriculum. In at least 
one highly populated Argentine province, it has 
been decided that English would be the only for- 
eign language taught in public schooling and 
that class hours and teachers’ workloads previ- 
ously devoted to teaching French or Italian 
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would be reallocated. Several countries only 
have English teaching in their official curricula. 
In those cases, alternative programmes had to be 
prepared for the teachers of other modern lan- 
guages. In Argentina, it has been possible to 
achieve a higher level of abstraction in the ap- 
proach to foreign-language content, more 
geared to the teaching of several languages. 

The preservation of traditional languages and 
the greater emphasis on English for interna- 
tional communication cannot be objected to in 
themselves. After years of cultural expropria- 
tion, indigenous peoples have the right to have 
their cultures and languages recognized, repro- 
duced and enriched. On the other hand, the need 
for access to advanced knowledge and the use of 
new technologies based on the English language 
mean that English has to be taught at this level of 
education. It would be worth reflecting, how- 
ever, on the advisability of moving further along 
the path of poor bilingualism in curricula for the 
whole of public secondary education in Latin 
America. 

This approach may in effect still further 
strengthen an existing sense of a communal 
ghetto (Touraine, 1997) and the partial develop- 
ment of the individual. There is a danger that all 
that can be communicated beyond the local do- 
main will be foreign products expressed in inter- 
national communication English. Communities 
run the risk of becoming entrenched behind lan- 
guages which in some cases have little written 
output. The experiences undergone in a variety 
of existing cultures may be lost as far as shared 
living among different traditions is concerned. 
The communication of feelings and emotions 
enriched by the written word may run into seri- 
ous difficulties. 

Moreover, people’s ability to communicate 
for the purposes of trade and the exchange of 
technologies and information may be limited as 
a result of being forced in all their contacts to 
resort to the intermediate use of English as a for- 
eign language. 

In order to live together in harmony and enjoy 
the opportunities of an international market, 
there is a need to maintain and extend policies 
that promote and support far-reaching multilin- 
gualism in curricula. It would be worth consid- 
ering in particular the desirability of promoting 



the study of Portuguese in Spanish-speaking 
countries and Spanish in Brazil, and introducing 
the possibility of teaching a varied range of lan- 
guages facilitating greater contacts with many 
cultural horizons and studied precisely for the 
purpose of promoting such contacts. 

LEARNING TO DO: RESEARCH AND 
COMMUNITY ACTION PROJECTS AND 
PRODUCTIVE UNDERTAKINGS 

Projects are included in different forms in the 
curriculum materials of various countries. The 
most frequent approaches consist of promoting 
research, community action or production 
projects. 

In the case of research projects, young people 
systematically build up new knowledge for 
themselves through academic research. These 
methods try to familiarize young people with the 
methodologies and strategies of scientific re- 
search, though without expecting them to attain 
advanced levels. In practice, such projects could 
provide a way of producing contextualized 
knowledge that may be new for the area of influ- 
ence of the school itself, for instance by study- 
ing the particularities of the local environment, 
such as water, air, local history, the perception of 
reality by local inhabitants, etc. 

In the case of community action projects, 
young people are encouraged to undertake ac- 
tivities in different areas, such as health preven- 
tion campaigns, educational assistance for pri- 
mary schoolchildren, presentation of projects to 
local authorities for approval, environmental 
clearance projects, etc. 

In the case of productive projects, young 
people are taught to plan, implement and evalu- 
ate productive activities of different kinds, espe- 
cially in the agricultural and service areas, such 
as the production of handicrafts or sweets, trout 
farming, mushroom growing, horticulture, flow- 
ers, car repair and maintenance, and others. 

Introducing all three types of projects in cur- 
ricula pursues the same objective, namely en- 
couraging young people to learn to do, while 
strengthening their capacity to co-operate and 
live together. Moreover, these methods try to 
offer alternatives to the traditional school 
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approach to professional activities through ap- 
prenticeships in companies, since these are in- 
creasingly difficult to arrange in the modern 
world of production. The accelerating pace of 
technical advances and the sophistication of 
technologies in some areas of production have 
been making top-flight firms reluctant to take on 
students. In addition, the oversimplification of 
some working processes have been making 
many types of jobs unattractive as far as the 
training of young people is concerned. 

THE CHANGES IN SECONDARY 
EDUCATION AND THE CONDITION 
OF ADOLESCENTS AND YOUNG 
PEOPLE 

The question of the relation between changes in 
secondary education and the new status of 
young people in Latin America is one that has 
attracted the least attention in the region. Never- 
theless, it has recently been given more impor- 
tance in debates concerning the curriculum and 
in the approaches adopted in different countries. 
Brazil, for instance, has been the slowest of the 
four countries leading the processes of second- 
ary education change in the region. It is the first 
country, however, to assume that the transforma- 
tion of secondary education must be governed 
by a policy of building a school for young 
people. In doing so, it has built upon previous 
experience gained by Chile, Uruguay and Ar- 
gentina in promoting the lives of young people 
in State-run secondary schools. In all countries, 
moreover, there has been an effort to take advan- 
tage of isolated attempts to identify links be- 
tween secondary schools and the lives of young 
people, especially in establishments run by 
churches and other community associations. 

This policy of promoting the lives of young 
people in secondary schools adopted by Argen- 
tina, Chile and Uruguay has been implemented 
in three different ways. 

In the case of Uruguay, it was left to the initia- 
tive of teams of teachers in individual schools. As 
part of the reorganization of the use of school 
time, the new curriculum in Uruguay left two 
hours a week free for individual schools to decide 
on the best way of using them, and a further two 



hours known as the ‘adolescent space’, which 
were intended to meet the needs of adolescents 
and to conduct activities of personal interest or 
aimed at conflict resolution. In practice, in some 
of the sixty establishments where the new study 
plan has been introduced, the extra hours have 
been used for various purposes, such as supple- 
mentary academic activities, i.e. more classroom 
hours in languages or mathematics. No clear ef- 
fort was made to use the time to improve the ac- 
tual lives of young people in schools. 

In the case of Chile, the strategy consisted of 
devoting a specific part of the curriculum, to 
which time was allocated, to promote the lives of 
young people in schools and to initiate projects 
backed up by the purchase of materials and 
equipment, such as musical instruments, camping 
equipment, etc. The idea underlying this decision 
was that young people should be able to use their 
free time in schools in pursuit of their own inter- 
ests by organizing activities which they choose 
according to their value from their own point of 
view and for their benefit as a pastime. Participa- 
tion in such activities is entirely voluntary. Their 
impact seems to be significant in terms of encour- 
aging young people to stay on in secondary 
schools, though they have not yet been evaluated 
in terms of the quality of learning achieved. 

In the case of Argentina, as in Uruguay, cur- 
riculum materials are arranged so that there is 
free time for the school to allocate as it chooses. 
Unlike Uruguay, however, in the case of Argen- 
tina this time has not yet been institutionalized 
as part of the daily routine in schools. This 
means that, with a few exceptions, the teachers 
in State schools are not allowed paid working 
time to run the new activities. In any event, there 
is plenty of experience in Argentina with orga- 
nizing camping trips, choirs, bands and commu- 
nity service. 

The promotion of community service has 
been particularly interesting. The method here is 
to channel the use young people make of their 
time to attend to the needs and interests of com- 
munities by undertaking pedagogic activities 
planned and programmed for their educational 
value. While youthful initiative is accepted, it is 
combined with the responsibility of teachers, 
since the content of community service activi- 
ties tends to be decided by the teachers with 
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varying degrees of participation by the young 
people themselves. Their participation in activi- 
ties may be compulsory. Examples include the 
sponsoring of schools in difficult situations 
(frontier schools), the organization of work- 
shops for dealing with retirement formalities, 
the organization of workshops to provide extra 
teaching and educational assistance to children 
from low-income families, etc. 

The variety of approaches to curriculum 
changes introduced in order to convert second- 
ary schools into real youth establishments shows 
clearly the need for in-depth dialogue and ex- 
change regarding the implications of these 
changes. Is it a matter of creating special sub- 
jects or of producing a new approach to the cur- 
riculum? If so, which and how? 



Generally speaking, it may be accepted that 
the gradual replacement of curriculum struc- 
tures based on vertical differentiation by sub- 
jects kept rigidly separate from each other by 
others that introduce the possibility of options at 
the discretion of schools and students, with the 
introduction of new types of curriculum ‘areas’ 
and of more topical and even controversial sub- 
jects in curricula, constitute ways of relating 
secondary education to the needs of young 
people. However, if these proposed methods are 
to lead to a new curriculum in practice, many 
complex changes will need to be introduced in 
the daily routine of schools, in the education and 
training of teachers, and in the bodies respon- 
sible for directing, evaluating and monitoring 
education systems. 



CHAPTER VI 

Some consequences of adopting a new identity 
for the secondary education curriculum 



Adopting curriculum frameworks such as those 
described here entails the need to introduce a 
series of changes in other arrangements and 
practices which are related to the possibility of 
modifying the present curriculum in secondary 
schools, of creating establishments for young 
people which are truly geared to developing 
their capacities and identities, and of evaluating 
whether the curriculum agreed upon really 
translates into bigger and better forms of learn- 
ing. 

These other arrangements and practices raise 
at least four issues. The first is the profile of 
teachers; the second is the need to reorganize in- 
dividual educational establishments; the third is 
the governance of education; and the fourth is 
the set of procedures used for monitoring and 
evaluating the impact of curriculum decisions 
on the learning of young people. 

THE CHALLENGES OF CHANGING 
TEACHERS’ PROFILES 

The tendency in Latin America has been for the 
training of secondary education teachers to fol- 
low the principle of isomorphism. According to 
this principle, teachers have to be trained with a 
specialization and a title related to the subject 
that it is assumed they will be teaching. Thus, 
each time a new disciplinary body is created in 
the academic sphere, it is reflected in a simpli- 
fied form in secondary education through the in- 
troduction of a new subject of study. 

Applying the principle of isomorphism to the 
training of secondary education teachers had 
three negative consequences. Firstly, it intro- 
duced rigidity into the teachers’ work and per- 



formance. In effect, according to that concept, a 
geography teacher only understands geography 
and could only teach that subject. Secondly, it 
tended to consolidate the model of fragmented 
secondary education, since if the teachers could 
only teach the content of one discipline and it 
was assumed that all disciplines would be taught 
simultaneously for as many years as possible of 
secondary education, it becomes extremely dif- 
ficult to establish a different model. Thirdly, it 
considerably impoverished the actual training of 
the teachers, since in order to teach a particular 
subject it was only necessary to know about 
that subject, so the training and preparation of 
teachers only took into consideration aspects re- 
lated to one discipline. 

As a principle of secondary education teacher 
training, isomorphism ignores three key consid- 
erations. The first is that any teacher must be 
first and foremost a ‘teacher’, and only second- 
arily ‘of something’. This means that the 
teacher’s capacities have to be clearly geared to 
educating young people rather than transmitting 
information ‘about’ something. At the same 
time, there is no doubt that a sound knowledge 
of disciplines is necessary for any teacher train- 
ing. But the second matter ignored by isomor- 
phism is the difference between ‘academic 
discipline’ and ‘school discipline’. In the gen- 
eral education of pupils, the main function of 
knowledge about a discipline is for it to be put to 
use; this is one of the sources of educating 
young people through experience with building 
knowledge which can be organized in different 
ways. This disciplinary knowledge does not in 
itself have the same value as it does in the cre- 
ation of new knowledge and the constant reorga- 
nization of the existing store of knowledge. 
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‘School disciplines’ must give priority to the 
educational value of the knowledge contained in 
‘academic disciplines’ and make use of the 
latter’s procedures and knowledge. With iso- 
morphism, the former merely become copies of 
the latter or the latter copies of the former, al- 
though in fact each has its own purpose. The re- 
sult is that both are impoverished. 

The third consideration ignored by isomor- 
phism is that, in order to use the knowledge of an 
‘academic discipline’ for the purposes of teach- 
ing a ‘school discipline’ intended to impart basic 
competences to students, teachers need to pos- 
sess a broader base than that pertaining to the 
single academic discipline assumed to be the 
‘parent’ of the school discipline. For instance, in 
order to use history to train social competences, 
teachers have to have a knowledge of other so- 
cial sciences and a very good mastery of oral 
language, as well as a fair knowledge of statis- 
tics. 

In order to adopt rich, flexible and heteroge- 
neous curricula, containing a variety of different 
curriculum areas, it will be necessary to over- 
come isomorphism as the principle linking 
teacher training to secondary education, and to 
offset the effects of its longstanding acceptance 
by means of strategies introduced in the training 
of practising teachers. 

In fact, in Latin American countries there are 
discrepancies between the supply and demand 
for qualified teachers working in secondary 
schools, in addition to years of accumulated 
backlog in the training of practising teachers. In 
Uruguay, for example, a high percentage of 
teachers working in secondary education do not 
possess the proper qualifications. Moreover, 
22% of them have discipline-related qualifica- 
tions, but if — according to the Plan ’96 currently 
in effect — they work in the seventh, eighth and 
ninth grades, they should be teaching by cur- 
riculum areas. The same is true in Argentina in 
the Province of Buenos Aires, with a population 
of over 8 million inhabitants, and in some of the 
major Brazilian states, which also opted for an 
area-based curriculum for the stage equivalent 
to lower secondary education. 

In these circumstances there tends to be 
strong resistance on the part of the teaching pro- 
fession to the introduction of curricula orga- 



nized by areas. This resistance takes two forms. 
The first is political. The teachers go in for dec- 
larations and demonstrations, while their unions 
oppose curriculum changes. In Uruguay, strikes 
were held and the teachers occupied school 
buildings alongside the students. This type of 
resistance was attenuated as more of the liceos 
joined the curriculum reform and also due to a 
determined policy of institutional support for 
schools that accepted to adopt the new curricu- 
lum, so that the tendency has been for more and 
more of the liceos to implement the new curricu- 
lum. 

The second type of resistance to area-based 
curricula manifests itself in the daily school rou- 
tine. In formal terms, reforms are accepted, but 
in practice the teachers, instead of teaching a 
school discipline called ‘social sciences’ or 
‘natural sciences’, continued teaching the 
former school discipline called ‘geography’ or 
‘history’, depending on their initial training. 

In view of this situation, the authorities are 
left with two alternatives. The first would be to 
give up the policy of change because it is not 
accepted by the teachers. This has not been the 
policy followed so far. The second alternative 
would be to consider training teachers by trying 
to extend their educational horizons instead of 
relying on their existing disciplinary profile. So 
far little headway has been made along this path 
either. 

It would appear in principle that the issue of 
the training needed by teachers to give effect to 
the new curriculum policies is one of the most 
serious bottlenecks. This is true from the point 
of view not only of its conception and contents, 
but also of the institutional arrangements that 
would need to be made to produce the range of 
professional profiles which the scope of the ex- 
pansion of secondary education enrolment and 
the proposed changes appear to require. 

Another problem is the challenge of design- 
ing a new type of initial training for teachers. In 
this respect, various alternatives are being put 
forward in Latin America. The first alternative, 
followed for instance by Bolivia, consists in 
transferring responsibility for all teacher train- 
ing, including that for secondary education 
teachers, to the universities. In the context of the 
curriculum changes that are being tried out, it 
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would be worth analysing whether this strategy 
will or will not facilitate efforts to incorporate 
non-academic areas or to progress with the di- 
versification of the type of curriculum areas that 
are being introduced in educational establish- 
ments. The second alternative, followed by Uru- 
guay, consists in setting up regional teacher- 
training centres (known locally as CERPs), with 
a new educational approach including stronger 
links with the local community, the contracting 
of teachers on a full-time basis and the addition 
of a research function and other activities con- 
sidered unusual in the traditional training of sec- 
ondary schoolteachers (Mancebo, 1999). The 
third alternative, considered by Argentina, con- 
sists in establishing a Federal Network for Con- 
tinuing Teacher Training and Retraining, com- 
prising a number of different schemes run by 
higher (non-university) teacher-training col- 
leges, as well as by universities and other train- 
ing institutions. In this case, the establishment of 
the network is supplemented with a series of 
provisions introducing changes in every teacher- 
training college along similar lines to those 
adopted for the CERPs in Uruguay, with mutual 
recognition between training colleges and uni- 
versities. In Argentina, a set of Common Basic 
Contents has been introduced for teacher train- 
ing (Argentina, Ministerio de Cultura y 
Education, 1996), which will tend to break 
down the policy of isomorphism in teacher- 
training curricula, while maintaining qualifica- 
tions by disciplines. These new provisions also 
open the way to intensive co-operation between 
two previously separate circuits, namely higher 
teacher training and university, though perhaps 
not yet for the establishment of links between 
educational and academic institutions with 
others that are non-academic (Braslavsky, 1999). 

In any event, it would appear that the changes 
made in the initial training of teachers may yet 
prove insufficient, both quantitatively and from 
the point of view of the methodological innova- 
tions they introduce. The use of new technolo- 
gies and training methods is only just beginning. 

There is little experience in terms of strategies 
for horizontal learning among teachers, and 
even less for a broadening of the training pro- 
files of teachers already trained in disciplines to 
help them assume greater teaching responsibili- 



ties in some schools, especially in the case of 
small schools. In Argentina, for example, some 
data indicate that a considerable percentage of 
secondary schoolteachers work less than eight 
hours a week in secondary education, which is a 
direct result of the prevalence of the principle of 
isomorphism and the resulting contracting of 
teachers on the basis of teaching hours rather 
than assuming more concentrated workloads. 
This situation works against any likelihood of 
achieving a rich, flexible and heterogeneous 
curriculum, offering a variety of options and 
types of activities, by institutional means. 

THE INSTITUTIONAL DESIGN 
OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS AND NEW 
CURRICULUM MATERIALS 

There is a another problem which arises from 
maintaining a poor, rigid curriculum and provid- 
ing teacher training in accordance with the prin- 
ciple of isomorphism. This is the equally rigid, 
impoverished institutional organization, com- 
bined with rules allowing little independence for 
existing schools to reorganize themselves and 
few possibilities for new schools to be created 
along different lines. 

In effect, since in primary schools throughout 
Latin America the work of most teachers is gen- 
erally treated as a half-time occupation (twenty 
to twenty-five hours a week), it has already been 
established that teachers’ duties would be ex- 
pressed in terms of teaching hours. In most 
cases, the prevailing rules do not even allow 
public establishments to reach internal agree- 
ments for reorganizing their activities according 
to decisions taken by their teams of teachers. 

In these conditions, it is very difficult to adopt 
the new curriculum standards. A flexible cur- 
riculum presumes that the teacher can take on 
different subjects and different functions related 
to the general ‘teaching task’ and not merely 
teach a single discipline. It assumes curriculum 
flexibility as an indispensable corollary; for ex- 
ample, the function of guidance and tutoring 
would be a task inherent in any institutional 
practice. 

Some working documents aimed at the prepa- 
ration of new curriculum materials, in Bolivia 



for example, suggest setting up guidance depart- 
ments as a way of helping to set up and intro- 
duce a curriculum with options. 

In Latin America, the history of such depart- 
ments is associated with a study structure that 
promotes relatively early specialization and 
with the need to help students with their deci- 
sions prior to specialization. While there is 
very little empirical research on how the de- 
partments operate, there are some indications 
that they do not always facilitate the guidance 
of students. On the other hand, there are 
schools which have found ways of guiding stu- 
dents without the need to set up such depart- 
ments. In the light of these considerations, 
some of the new curriculum materials are tend- 
ing to explore ways of drawing attention to the 
need for institutional arrangements that per- 
form a guidance function without the need for 
guidance departments as such. 

The lack of any real teaching career, which 
would allow more experienced and better quali- 
fied teachers to take on institutional roles and 
functions without giving up their classroom 
tasks, such as leading teams of teachers within 
schools or in networks of several schools, goes 
against the chances of improving the quality of 
collective work by implementing some of the 
new curriculum policies. Some countries in the 
region have tried to put forward new schemes 
providing for different types of teachers. So far, 
however, these new schemes have not acquired 
legal force. 

One last negative factor has been the mainte- 
nance of a hierarchical, pyramid-shaped oper- 
ating culture, which has tended to aggravate the 
isolation of many establishments. In some 
cases, their isolation is due to the demographic 
structure of some regions. But in others, it is 
due more to the lack of any tradition linking 
schools with each other. In both types of situa- 
tion, it is possible to design strategies for over- 
coming isolation by generating new forms of 
training and exchange between teachers, and 
between teams of professionals in different es- 
tablishments and by promoting linkages, tak- 
ing advantage of the much greater technologi- 
cal resources now available in educational 
establishments and in the community in gen- 
eral. 



INSTITUTIONAL ASPECTS OF 
MANAGING CURRICULUM CHANGE 

The views held in earlier periods of modern his- 
tory regarding the continuity of knowledge over 
time, combined with the deterioration of the 
State system experienced in Latin America, 
hampered attempts to preserve and modernize 
the curriculum and programming and planning 
units, which used to exist prior to 1970 in the 
Ministries of Education of a number of Latin 
American countries. As a result, an awareness 
grew regarding the need to take up again the 
challenge of curriculum change. New curricu- 
lum development strategies were devised to 
tackle change on a here-and-now basis. In most 
cases, these strategies consisted in acquiring 
equipment by using resources that were avail- 
able at that time, often derived from interna- 
tional loans, and de-bureaucratized, that is, kept 
outside the Ministries of Education. 

There is the impression that the measures taken 
were somehow responding to a ‘curriculum 
emergency’, which also required emergency poli- 
cies. Once the new curriculum documents had 
been produced, however, the countries where the 
curriculum changes were most advanced began to 
perceive two new problems. 

The first is that if curriculum products are to 
have a real impact in schools and become a com- 
pass for the development of secondary educa- 
tion, then programming and planning strategies 
will also need to be updated. Reducing the num- 
ber of subjects or curriculum areas, for instance, 
implies changing the functional layout of educa- 
tional establishments. This, in turn, may involve 
teachers working in more than one establish- 
ment, which have to be interlinked. Moreover, 
such changes are occurring against a back- 
ground of a very strong expansion of enrolment 
in secondary education. One example worth 
mentioning is the case of the Province of 
Mendoza, in Argentina, where in the last fifteen 
years educational enrolment grew by 170,000 
students to a little over 450,000, mainly due to 
the greater availability of secondary education. 
Aspects such as the creation of infrastructure 
and its maintenance in these circumstances tend 
to be dealt with increasingly by new institutional 
actors, such as city councils. . 
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As a result, there is no possibility of really 
producing the type of teaching needed for the 
new curricula if the necessary changes are not 
strategically planned with the participation of all 
those involved, who are increasingly more nu- 
merous and more diverse. Several provinces and 
countries have started experiments in this sense, 
but the discussions and methodologies have still 
been far from sufficient to promote any real im- 
provement in the quality of secondary education 
on a par with its expansion in a greater number 
and a greater variety of situations. 

The second problem is the institutionalization 
of the function of curriculum innovation. There is 
a fear in several countries that once the new cur- 
riculum materials have been produced, the tem- 
porary teams in charge will be disbanded, the 
products will freeze and within ten years they will 
be back to a situation of lagging behind the need 
for innovation. There is also the fear that the 
rights and wrongs will not have been properly 
identified by processes of evaluation, research 
and continuous monitoring. Many professionals 
involved in the changes recognize, moreover, that 
in the decade of the 1990s action was taken on the 
basis of little systematic research and that the ef- 
fort to access national, regional and international 
information has been colossal to achieve in the 
end only modest results. 

This second group of problems is being met 
with a recognition of the need to institutionalize 
research and curriculum innovation mecha- 
nisms on a permanent footing. Latin American 
experience in this respect is extremely poor and 
out of date. Priority must be given in the circum- 
stances to learning from other countries in other 
regions of the world. 

CURRICULUM CHANGE AND 
EVALUATION 

Even before the process of change began in the 
curricula of secondary education in Latin 



America, many countries in the region set up 
national systems for the evaluation of education, 
in most cases centred on the evaluation of stu- 
dents’ learning performance in certain key disci- 
plines, including languages, mathematics and — 
to a lesser extent — the social and natural 
sciences. In some countries, such as Chile and 
the Dominican Republic, all secondary school 
students had to sit terminal examinations as far 
back as the early 1990s. 

The effect of these mechanisms and the intro- 
duction of regular examinations for students 
were to awaken a growing concern for the out- 
comes of learning and to highlight the problems 
of the quality of secondary education in the re- 
gion (Carnoy & de Moura Castro, 1997). How- 
ever, little by little the recognition grew that the 
type of tests that were being given to students 
were not in tune with the new curriculum guide- 
lines. 

Despite the fact that a great effort is being 
made in many countries to change the criteria 
on which examinations are based with a view 
to bringing them closer to competence evalua- 
tions, rather than tests of the mastery of infor- 
mation, some doubts have remained regarding 
the amount that has been achieved in this direc- 
tion. In any case, the actual topics selected for 
examinations tend to limit any efforts to evalu- 
ate aspects such as whether students in the 
course of secondary education have learned to 
learn, to do and to live together. Tests are al- 
most invariably written, individual and re- 
stricted to the fields of knowledge referred to 
earlier. 

Within this general context, there are some 
different experiments which are being con- 
ducted, for instance in Brazil, where evaluation 
strategies and procedures are being developed to 
assess the acquisition of competences of a 
higher degree of complexity than those evalu- 
ated so far. 
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CHAPTER VII 



International co-operation for curriculum promotion 
in Latin America and the role of the IBE 



As things stand at present, there is no doubt that 
more international co-operation should be en- 
couraged. However, while doing so, it is worth 
bearing in mind at least the following two con- 
siderations. 

In the first place, past experience would ap- 
pear to indicate that international co-operation is 
more productive if it offers broader horizons 
than those of a single region. However, as has 
already been pointed out, in their efforts to pro- 
mote curriculum changes the countries of Latin 
America have not only co-operated among 
themselves, but they have also consulted the 
models, situations and procedures of countries 
outside Latin America. 

Secondly, an analysis of the processes and 
outcomes concerning the promotion of curricu- 
lum change shows that the main problems arise 
from a lack of connection between matters spe- 
cifically concerning curricula and other aspects 
of educational change. It therefore seems that 
any co-operation programme must pay particu- 
lar attention to the range of complexity in- 
volved, that is to the design and implementa- 
tion of co-operation strategies and activities 
which, while they may not avoid some overlap 
between co-operation scenarios and strategies, 
will take into account the fact that unidimen- 
sional approaches are not adequate for promot- 
ing change in such a multidimensional area as 
education. 

In the light of these criteria, we outline below 
some suggestions of lines of action for co-opera- 
tion by UNESCO’s Geneva-based International 
Bureau of Education, while putting forward sug- 
gestions on how in practice to apply principles 
in each case, such as broadening horizons and 
tackling complexity. 



The first line of action refers to research into 
and monitoring of the processes and products of 
reforms and the processes of curriculum innova- 
tion. The second deals with the exchange and 
promotion of horizontal technical counselling, 
while the third considers a few aspects related to 
the training and preparation of the different 
players involved with secondary education cur- 
ricula. For each of these lines of action, it is not 
only possible but also desirable to look into dif- 
ferent alternatives, which themselves may also 
be interconnected. 



PROMOTING RESEARCH INTO AND 
MONITORING OF PROCESSES AND 
PRODUCTS FOR CURRICULUM 
INNOVATION 

As mentioned earlier, one of the major difficul- 
ties encountered by professional teams respon- 
sible for promoting curriculum change in sec- 
ondary education in Latin America is the lack of 
data concerning the processes, products and out- 
comes related to curriculum changes in different 
countries of the world. In this sense it is worth 
examining the initiation of the following activi- 
ties. 

Organizing and supporting a curriculum 
monitoring observatory 

Priority should be given to studying the possi- 
bility of initiating and supporting a systematic, 
analytical overview of curriculum processes 
and materials from different countries, and also 
from a selected group of provinces and/or local 
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governments in the world. In order to remedy 
this lack of data, it would be advisable in the 
short term to set up a modern, efficient mecha- 
nism that would provide rapid access to a large 
quantity and variety of curriculum materials. In 
principle, it would not appear either possible or 
necessary to accumulate the whole physical 
collection of available material in one place; it 
would be preferable to find ways of standardiz- 
ing presentations, selecting materials and pro- 
viding access to them wherever they happen to 
be stored; for instance, in large national librar- 
ies and in educational research institutes. 

The mechanism in question could take the 
form of a curriculum monitoring observatory 
designed to perform these tasks, which would 
maintain an updated Internet site and would 
promote exchange activities between the dif- 
ferent players involved in the process of cur- 
riculum change. For this purpose a number of 
criteria could be applied, such as disciplinary 
fields, political system (including centralized 
or federal countries, or countries with greater 
experience, for example, in terms of multi- 
culturalism and multilingualism), particular 
situations or stages of development in second- 
ary education (e.g. countries and provinces at 
an advanced stage of expanding their interme- 
diate education or those which are just starting 
out), etc. 

The type of materials to include in the site 
would be the curricula actually in use in differ- 
ent countries and provinces classified according 
to various criteria and organized in such a way 
that they may be consulted according to the spe- 
cific interests of users, but there should also be 
available a selection of textbooks, student tests, 
modules for training teachers in methodologies 
or information on how to contact selected cur- 
riculum organizations, as well as reports on cur- 
riculum exchange experiences on various scales, 
such as at the level of countries, provinces, mu- 
nicipalities, networks of schools and the indi- 
vidual schools themselves. 

The observatory should be set up in accor- 
dance with common standards and comparable 
initiatives worldwide, in order to make it easy 
to circulate and use its data beyond the home 
region and to have speedy access to the output 
of other regions. If the scheme became opera- 



tional, then it might be possible to promote 
south-south exchanges, for instance between 
Latin America and Africa, regarding matters 
such as the contribution of curricula to meeting 
the challenges of multiculturalism in multilin- 
gual societies with low levels of economic and 
social development. Exchanges could also be 
promoted between groups of countries with 
similar historical traditions, such as those re- 
lated to the Franco-Prussian curriculum root 
(which is very different from the Anglo-Saxon 
one) in order to be able to analyse approaches 
in depth and the ways in which they are man- 
aged. 

Undertaking comparative research concerning 
innovative concepts for curriculum change 

As mentioned earlier, the evaluation of learning 
results in Latin America is centred on measuring 
the acquisition of a set of instrumental contents 
related to a limited set of student competences. 
In this respect, both in the region and at the inter- 
national level progress has been made in stan- 
dardizing criteria and procedures for evaluating 
both students and teachers. 

It is still not clear, however, whether from a 
very ambitious standpoint curriculum changes 
are having any sort of impact in terms of meet- 
ing the major educational challenges facing 
young people in the twenty-first century. In 
other words, we know whether young people 
have acquired a good understanding of math- 
ematics or languages, but nothing about 
whether they are learning to learn, to be, to do 
and to live together. Also very little is known 
about the sort of strategies which might suc- 
cessfully achieve these objectives, either in the 
framework of traditional curriculum materials, 
by disciplines, or in the context of initiating 
new curriculum guidelines that include new 
projects and other more dynamic ways of orga- 
nizing the daily routine of educational estab- 
lishments. 

It would be very useful to undertake compara- 
tive studies that would identify curriculum 
methods that have been successful from the 
point of view of training young people to learn 
to learn, to learn to be, to learn to live together 
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and to learn to do. This would also mean under- 
taking specific studies aimed at the gradual in- 
troduction of the evaluation of the success 
achieved by students in the pursuit of these ob- 
jectives. 

Implementing and promoting original , 
pioneering research following alternative 
approaches 

It has been pointed out that there has been a ten- 
dency to launch curriculum change in secondary 
education in Latin America based on very little 
research. Whatever research is available, more- 
over, tends to concern the teaching side. Very 
rarely is any effort made to conduct research in 
Latin America which might shed light on the ef- 
fects different curricula have on students in the 
short, medium and long term. It would be very 
useful to have original, pioneering research re- 
sults that could evaluate supply from the point of 
view of its meaning for young people and for 
teachers, or from the point of view of the me- 
dium- and long-term impact it has on young 
people’s plans for the future and on their entry 
into and performance in the labour market and 
society. 

This type of research might also look into as- 
pects of the relationship between cultural ques- 
tions and educational processes. 

It would be useful, for instance, to undertake 
comparative studies of the learning careers (not 
just schooling) of adults who are considered 
‘successful’ from various points of view. For in- 
stance, this could cover: their entry into the 
labour market; their contributions to social soli- 
darity; their personal well-being; their health; or 
their family well-being. The studies could look 
into the real curricula (including textbooks, 
teaching models, etc.) with which those adults 
came into contact, with a view to arriving at bet- 
ter working theories regarding curriculum 
change in secondary education. 

In Europe, Canada and Australia, for instance, 
there are better traditions regarding this type of 
research. It would be useful to promote com- 
parative studies that allow young Latin Ameri- 
can research teams to become familiar with 
these approaches. 



FACILITATING HORIZONTAL 
CO-OPERATION 

As mentioned earlier, when undertaking cur- 
riculum changes in the 1990s most of the coun- 
tries of Latin America, especially those in South 
America, have sought inspiration from the expe- 
rience of European countries. This is due to the 
traditions of secondary education in these coun- 
tries, which, as also mentioned earlier, are more 
rooted in continental European models than in 
Anglo-Saxon models or those from other re- 
gions of the world. In response to this desire to 
learn from the experience of European coun- 
tries, several Latin American countries made 
plans to convene seminars and meetings that 
benefited from the experience of specialists 
from other countries, especially from other 
Latin American and also European countries. 

Constructing and keeping up to date a 
database on specialists and institutions 
involved in promoting curriculum innovation 

Convening specialists has always been carried 
out on the basis of random working networks 
and at the expense of great personal effort. There 
is not at this time in the world any register of 
specialists in various disciplines and aspects 
concerning the modernization of contents and 
methodologies which would facilitate the selec- 
tion of persons and institutions in a position to 
help find suitable solutions to problems of cur- 
riculum development in specific contexts. Hori- 
zontal co-operation would be greatly facilitated 
and would become more comprehensive and 
more productive if it were possible to construct a 
database of specialists in curriculum and related 
subjects that could be consulted in Latin 
America, but which would also include special- 
ists from other countries, especially countries 
with shared traditions and challenges. 

PROMOTING EXCHANGE ON 
ALTERNATIVE RESPONSES TO SHARED 
CHALLENGES 

It is both necessary and possible to activate pro- 
cesses of exchange and dialogue regarding how 
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to respond to common challenges. This can help 
generate better scenarios for each country to 
take the right decisions and can also save a con- 
siderable amount of time and material re- 
sources. In this respect, it would be desirable to 
initiate exchanges on two key subjects: firstly on 
contents and methodological strategies that pro- 
mote coexistence beyond national borders; and 
secondly on alternative ways of institutionaliz- 
ing the promotion of evaluation and permanent 
curriculum innovation in every country. 

Organizing forums, debates and seminars on 
globalization processes and the contents of 
secondary education and the training 
of teachers for young people 

At the beginning of this paper, we referred to a 
series of processes that come under the umbrella 
of the term globalization. We also mentioned the 
existence of a series of challenges shared by dif- 
ferent countries, and of the local impacts of dif- 
ferent global processes. Lastly, we raised the 
question as to whether or not there were any 
common tendencies in the processes of reform 
and transformation of education systems, which 
might eventually lead to suggestions of a move 
towards the configuration of a global education 
system. In the course of this report, we have pre- 
sented some evidence regarding the existence of 
certain tendencies, debates and processes 
shared by very different countries within Latin 
America, which would seem to give an affirma- 
tive answer to the latter question from a struc- 
tural point of view. 

Nevertheless, until now there has never been 
any systematic dialogue in Latin America which 
might indicate at all reliably whether or not 
there are any core contents which should be 
learned in secondary education in all countries 
of the region. These contents should be a means 
of promoting better coexistence between the 
populations of different countries, preventing 
inequalities from growing between them, while 
respecting the diversity of cultures and facilitat- 
ing a better distribution of scarce employment. 

The same themes should be raised for debate 
with regard to possible contents for the initial 
training and subsequent retraining of secondary 
schoolteachers. 



While the prerogative of determining curricu- 
lum contents rests and must rest with each indi- 
vidual country, it would seem desirable to pro- 
mote an open dialogue regarding the contents of 
education, and its universal, national and local 
components. The development of information 
and communication technologies has now in- 
validated any educational approach which sug- 
gests isolating cultures and countries from each 
other. The question is therefore raised as to 
whether the acquisition of shared cultural ele- 
ments should be left to the dynamic of the media 
market or whether there might be some inten- 
tional promotion of certain values and certain 
core information by those responsible for educa- 
tion, in consultation with political, communica- 
tion, intellectual and scientific leaders. 

It would be useful to conduct this dialogue on 
a freely interactive basis with countries in other 
regions of the world which share cultural hori- 
zons with Latin America, especially Europe and 
Africa, considering that Latin American culture 
has been shaped from a meeting of three differ- 
ent and internally heterogeneous cultural hori- 
zons: that of the indigenous peoples, that of the 
European countries from which strong immigra- 
tion originated and that of the African peoples. 
Major regions with a strong Asiatic cultural 
presence that has recently come to the fore 
would also need to be taken into account. 

Ideally, these exchanges should not be re- 
stricted to officials of the education sector but 
should systematically bring in other players 
whose presence is desirable or should be 
strengthened in the processes of curriculum 
change, such as artists, businessmen, represen- 
tatives of workers’ associations, members of 
non-governmental and academic organizations, 
etc. 



Organizing exchanges about new ways of 
institutionalizing innovation, curriculum 
evaluation and teacher training 

The precarious institutional background against 
which curriculum changes have been taking 
place in countries in the forefront of secondary 
education reform in the region is reaching its 
limits. Nevertheless, the way is being indicated 
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to the sort of mechanisms needed to promote 
processes of curriculum change in other coun- 
tries of the region, which will at the same time 
usher in a new institutionalization of permanent 
innovation, more closely associated with evalua- 
tion processes. 

In effect, in most of the leading countries the 
introduction of curriculum changes has not ben- 
efited from information obtained from student 
evaluation schemes, nor have these schemes 
been updated at the same time as curriculum 
methods. Furthermore, both of these mecha- 
nisms have remained only marginally concerned 
with the reconsideration of the possibilities and 
planning strategies needed to progress with 
more foresight in the process of secondary edu- 
cation change. 

The way to change this situation would be to 
initiate a process of dialogue and exchange re- 
garding alternative ways of institutionalizing 
curriculum innovation and evaluation. This 
should also involve the latter’s relation with 
more comprehensive educational planning, 
within the framework of reconsidering the ac- 
tual concept of planning, the search for a 
broader and more varied set of players in educa- 
tion and the existence of very different national, 
provincial and local situations. 

Similarly, more thought must be given to in- 
stitutional ways of organizing initial training 
and in-service preparation for those currently 
working in secondary education, as well as for 
those who will be attending to the needs of the 
young people who will be educated in the future. 
A serious review of the situation is called for 
with a view to ending isomorphism, overcoming 
the undoubted lack of training of those currently 
working with young people to meet the chal- 
lenges of the twenty-first century and taking ad- 
vantage of the opportunities offered by the new 
communication and information technologies. 

In these cases, too, it would be advantageous 
to initiate discussions with contacts in different 
regions, countries, provinces and localities who 
have actually implemented alternative arrange- 
ments and who have arrived at some assessment 
of the results. In Europe, North America and 
Australia, for instance, there are very different 
institutional ways of promoting innovation and 
evaluation: either external to the Ministries of 



Education, internal or mixed; either combining 
innovation and evaluation or keeping them 
apart; with full State funding or with mixed 
funding; etc. It would be very useful in Latin 
America to be acquainted with these alternatives 
in order to develop suitable mechanisms for 
each country, province or municipality. 

In Latin America, alternative ways of organiz- 
ing initial and in-service training of teachers are 
less well known. Some very restricted circles 
have a limited knowledge of training strategies 
applied in a main or a complementary discipline 
in Germany or in other European countries, or 
new methods of allowing non-teaching profes- 
sionals to acquire teacher training in the United 
Kingdom and France. It would be worth gaining 
more knowledge of these and other training 
methods in addition to teacher preparation and 
the impact on curricula, both in Latin America 
and in other parts of the world. 

Since this exchange would concern institu- 
tional alternatives, it would be worth consider- 
ing the possibility of introducing new forms of 
exchange, consisting of more than just the orga- 
nization of seminars and fora. For instance, or- 
ganizing study travel for officials responsible 
for developing these alternatives, including vis- 
its and internships, would be very useful. At the 
same time, it would be worth involving legisla- 
tors in the exchanges, since in most cases any 
creation of new institutions sooner or later has to 
be approved by law. 

Owing to the fact that institutionalization al- 
ternatives involve non-curricular aspects, some 
thought should be given to organizing these ex- 
changes in co-operation with other UNESCO 
bodies, such as the International Institute for 
Educational Planning. 

INCORPORATING COMPLEXITY IN 
THE TRAINING OF THOSE INVOLVED 
WITH SECONDARY EDUCATION 
CURRICULA 

In all the efforts undertaken to promote curricu- 
lum change in Latin America, extreme discrep- 
ancies have appeared between the different 
players involved with curriculum issues with re- 
gard to their knowledge and their capacities. 
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While the expert knowledge of teachers has 
been concentrated in the contents of their initial 
training disciplines and in methodologies for 
teaching those disciplines, the expert knowledge 
of curriculum, planning and cost specialists has 
not been sufficient to give them an understand- 
ing of the changes and trends occurring in the 
economic, political, social and cultural develop- 
ment of mankind and of individual countries. 

The process of curriculum change, however, 
will only be successful if it achieves a systemic 
impact, that is, if it also involves an updating of 
contents and methodologies, changes in the or- 
ganization and administration of individual es- 
tablishments, changes in the profiles and work- 
ing conditions of teachers, a reconsideration of 
the links between educational establishments 
and their connections with other community and 
social institutions. But in order to achieve such 
systemic changes, there is a definite need to im- 
prove the training of all those concerned with 
the process of curriculum change, not only to 
give them a better grasp of their specialization, 
but to complement it so that each professional 
group may incorporate other aspects in their 
training which will enable them to enter into a 
more productive dialogue with other profes- 
sional groups and to achieve greater productiv- 
ity by incorporating cross-disciplinary and 
multi-disciplinary teams. 

Promoting training in elements of strategic and 
situational planning for specialists in specific 
disciplines and for teachers 

One of the greatest difficulties with any attempt 
to expand and change the curricula of secondary 
education, whether sequentially or in a related 
manner, is that the teachers and experts involved 
in the development and initiation of curriculum 
changes do not have an overall vision of those 
processes. 

This lack of overall vision is one of the rea- 
sons why, when it comes to putting forward 
proposals for curriculum changes, these actors 
tend to resort to some of the following strate- 
gies. 

• They will suggest adding subjects or disci- 
plines which are considered innovative, but 



without removing any of those that are con- 
sidered outdated, which imposes a heavy 
additional burden without any guarantee of 
keeping more students at school, or of im- 
proving efficiency or the quality of learn- 
ing. 

• They give up the attempt to produce changes 
because they cannot manage the complexity 
of the aspects supposedly involved in the pro- 
cess of introducing changes, or else they make 
a few efforts at re-engineering in an amateur- 
ish way, without sufficient methodological 
tools to guarantee greater effectiveness and 
efficiency for such re-engineering nor the 
reasonable handling of conflicts between the 
different groups affected. 

The actual curriculum specialists and the teach- 
ers who take up positions of responsibility or as- 
sume duties that involve them in the design and 
implementation of curriculum changes are fully 
aware of these difficulties. This is why they are 
always looking for conceptual and methodologi- 
cal tools that will allow them to complement 
their disciplinary and pedagogical knowledge 
with other knowledge needed to deal with cur- 
riculum changes. 

It is therefore worth giving some thought to 
the specific professional contributions coming 
from teaching, from the academic world and 
from educational research, so that they can inter- 
vene in the processes of curriculum change with 
a greater understanding and a better ability to act 
in light of the complexity of this process. Ide- 
ally, such training would be both flexible and in- 
tensive and would be conducted according to al- 
ternative methodologies, including the use of 
virtual classes, visits, internships and an im- 
proved capacity for introducing research com- 
ponents into activities. 

It would be worth developing modules and 
experiments to offer this type of training in co- 
operation with other UNESCO bodies and or- 
ganizations concerned chiefly with the training 
of educational planners and managers, espe- 
cially, for instance, with the International Insti- 
tute of Educational Planning. These modules 
should be administered through specific 
mechanisms and in agreement with establish- 
ments responsible for providing teacher train- 
ing. 
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Helping specialists in planning, curriculum 
and general education to update their 
understanding of the structure of current and 
future practical and theoretical knowledge 

Just as teachers and educationists are unaware of 
the basic elements of strategic, situational plan- 
ning required to play an effective and relevant 
part in the processes of curriculum change, to 
avoid or manage conflicts and to achieve more 
efficient use of the resources invested, the spe- 
cialists in planning, curriculum and general edu- 
cation very often ignore the changes which are 
occurring in the structure of present-day practi- 
cal and theoretical knowledge and in the educa- 
tional alternatives available, given the advances 
in research and in educational innovation all 
over the world. This lack of awareness also 
makes it difficult for them to anticipate future 
situations. In these circumstances, they may 
well propose plans for locating educational es- 
tablishments, or building schools or other 
projects on the basis of references to past institu- 
tions rather than to future requirements. 

To mention an example: the specialists re- 
sponsible for planning the infrastructure avail- 
able to receive the expanding enrolment at inter- 
mediate level are not always aware what it 
means to teach technology at present in a sec- 
ondary school or what sort of new requirements 
and opportunities are being opened up by infor- 
mation and communication technologies. 

With regard to what it means nowadays to 
teach technology in a secondary school, it would 
surely be useful for them to know about the dif- 
ferences between hard managerial and soft tech- 
nologies, the discussions taking place about 
those differences, the implications this has with 



regard to establishing possible working relations 
with the communities, the use of shared spaces 
outside the schools, and relations with busi- 
nesses, amongst others. 

It would also be very useful for them to be 
aware that the new information and communica- 
tion technologies make it possible to organize 
educational establishments according to a vari- 
ety of models, requiring classrooms of very dif- 
ferent sizes and, in any case, spaces very differ- 
ent from the classrooms of traditional schools. 
One particular school project might need very 
small classrooms and another very large ones. 
Or, for instance, in a dispersed rural area with 
fifty children, there may be a need for just one 
very large classroom, one lecture room and four 
cubicles each equipped with four computers. 

Some thought should therefore be given to the 
type of specific training which should be offered 
to professional profiles that do not originate in 
teaching or education, so that they too can inter- 
vene in the process of curriculum change with 
greater understanding and an improved capacity 
to act in relation to the new structures of knowl- 
edge, their changes and connections and the new 
teaching methodologies. Such training should 
also be flexible and intensive in practice, in ac- 
cordance with alternative methodologies, in- 
cluding the use of virtual classrooms, visits, in- 
ternships and an improved ability to introduce 
research components into activities. 

In this case, the testing of the modules and 
experiments should be developed for this type of 
training in agreement with other UNESCO bod- 
ies and organizations chiefly concerned with the 
training of educational planners and managers, 
and in particular with UNESCO’s International 
Institute of Educational Planning. 
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ANNEX 



TABLE 1. Structure of the education system and position of the intermediate level in selected 
Latin American countries 



Country 


Structure of the education system 


Argentina 


Compulsory initial level (1 year) 

Compulsory basic general education (BGE) over three cycles (9 years): 

• BGE 1 (3 years) 

• BGE 2 (3 years) 

• BGE or third cycle (3 years) 

Polimodal level 

Higher education 


Bolivia 


Compulsory primary education (8 years) 
Secondary education in two cycles (4 years) 


Brazil 


Basic education: 

• Nursery education 

• Compulsory basic general education (8 years) 

• Intermediate education (3 years) 

• Higher education 


Chile 


Compulsory basic general education (8 grades) 
Intermediate education (4 years) 

Higher education 


Colombia 


Preschool (1 compulsory grade) 

Compulsory basic education (9 grades) in two cycles: 

• Primary (5 grades) 

• Secondary (4 grades) 

Intermediate education (2 grades) 

Higher education 


Costa Rica 


Compulsory basic general education with a diversified third cycle (9 years) 
Diversified education cycle (2 or 3 years) 


Dominican Republic 


Primary education (8 grades) 

Intermediate education (4 years) in two cycles 


Ecuador 


Primary education (6 grades) 
Intermediate level (5 years): 

• Compulsory basic cycle (3 years) 

• Diversified cycle 
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Mexico Basic education: 

® Preschool education 
® Compulsory primary education (6 years) 

® Secondary education: 

Compulsory basic intermediate (3 years) 

Higher intermediate or Baccalaureate (2 or 3 years diversified) 
Higher education 



Paraguay Primary education (6 years) 

Intermediate or diversified level (6 years) 
® Compulsory common cycle (3 years) 

® Diversified cycle (3 years) 



Peru Primary education (6 grades) 

Compulsory secondary education (5 years) 

• Common cycle (2 years) 

• Diversified cycle (3 years) 



Uruguay Primary education (6 grades) 

Compulsory single basic cycle (3 years) 
Diversified Baccalaureate (3 years) 



Source: Based on national documentation and Braslavsky, 1995. 



TABLE 2. Gross school attendance rate in 1985 and 1995 at intermediate level (lower and upper 



secondary) in selected Latin American countries 




1985 




1995 




Country 


Number of years 


Gross rate 


Number of years 


Gross rate 


Argentina 


5 


70 


5 


77 


Bolivia* 


4 


39 


4 


- 


Brazil** 


3 


35 


3 


45 


Chile 


4 


67 


4 


69 


Colombia 


6 


48 


6 


67 


Costa Rica 


5 


40 


5 


50 


Dominican Republic 


6 


51 


4 


41 


Ecuador 


6 


58 


6 


50 


Mexico 


6 


57 


6 


58 


Paraguay 


6 


31 


6 


38 


Peru 


5 


63 


5 


70 


Uruguay 


6 


71 


6 


82 


Source: UNESCO, 1998. 



* Data prior to structural reform: seven years of primary school plus seven of secondary school 
** Upper secondary 
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